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Editorial. 


OW shall war be made? ‘There is no easy method of 
war-making. It is not holiday work. We have 
committed our fortunes to the chances of war, and 
made the appeal to arms. It is too late to ask 
whether any other course was possible. ‘The most 

wise, the most merciful, the most peaceful method ,now is 
that which is most severe and decisive. ‘To save a useless 
waste of life, to avoid the terrors of yellow fever, a pestilen- 
tial climate, and the disasters which Spain has suffered: in 
Cuba should arouse every energy, that we may win as 
quickly as possibly a decisive victory for liberty, for justice, 
and for peace. 
ood 


ALREADY we are drifting away in part from the main ob- 
ject of the war which is upon us. Let us have no talk about 
prize money, political considerations in the distribution of 
the military offices, nor any balancing of the claims of differ- 
ent sections of the country. We want the best ships, the 


best soldiers, the best marines, the best military and naval 
officers, abundant military supplies, money without stint, 
and then all directed by one master-mind to the settlement 
of the question before us. The war must leave Cuba free 
to choose its own form of government, free, if it chooses, to 
become a colony of Spain. We must not allow the world to 
believe that we hope to add‘a dollar to our wealth or a 
square mile to our territory by the war which we wage with 
Spain. The majority of the citizens of the United States 
profess in some sense to be Christian. If we allow the 
Christian spirit to have any part in the control of our 
thought and action, we shall not allow ourselves to fight to 
humiliate Spain on her own territory, to destroy her govern- 
ment, or to bring suffering to her people. We shall fight 
to do good, and not to do evil; to free Cuba, and not de- 
stroy Spain; to make the world happier and more peaceful, 
and not to leave any part-of it more desolate or more savage. 
Above all things, we shall beware lest, in fighting Spain, we 
catch the spirit of her ferocity, her disregard of suffering, 
and become brutalized by the very things that we condemn. 


Bad 


SECRETARY SHERMAN has resigned his office, and retires to 
private life. When a man reaches the age of seventy-five years, 
it does not follow of course that his mental faculties will be 
impaired. But at that age lapses of the memory may be 
pardoned. Of course, they unfit one for active service in 
such trying times, when the exigencies of diplomacy and war 
task the energies of the most alert and vigorous. Let us 
now with one accord forget the misfortune which deprives 
our government of the services of a strong, wise, and experi- 
enced counsellor. In many ways, for fifty years, Secretary 
Sherman has served the republic with undeviating loyalty 
and devotion. In civil life he has shown the qualities which 
made his brother a great warrior and a successful leader of 
men. In public life, however, the firm will, the positive 
opinion, and the unchangeable resolution which brings glory 
to the soldier excite opposition and bring reproach upon 
the civilian. Secretary Sherman has from the beginning 
been honest, patriotic, unbribable, and consistent in his 
political action. Such a man will have strong friends and 
bitter enemies. But with his illustrious brother he will take 
an honorable place in the history of the republic. 


od 


Tue Christian World of London says, “The telegram 
from Madrid to General Blanco, ordering him to grant a ces- 
sation of arms for an indefinite period, seemed for the moment 
to lift the American President into the proudest position at- 
tainable in international politics, that of the righteous peace- 
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maker, who prevents war, not by truckling or corruption, but 
by justice, strength, and patience.” It goes on to say that 
the action of Spain was too late to prevent the sending of 
the message by President McKinley which committed the 
affair to the hands of Congress. Of the message it says, “ It 
seems to us a very noble utterance, well worthy the great 
position of its author.” In regard to the recognition of the 
Cuban republic the comment is, “ It is here that the question 
of policy comes in; and, so far as manly veracity and common 
sense can carry him, the President steps firmly, but no 
farther.” Some of the London journals still express distrust 
of America, and profess to fear that we are beginning a career 
of spoliation and national aggrandizement at the expense of 
other nations. But the majority, from the queen down to 
the operative, are warmly sympathetic with our government 
and people. One of the permanent advantages of the pres- 
ent situation is the unification of our own people and the 
increase of sympathy for us among all English-speaking 
people everywhere. This drawing together of the Anglo- 
Saxon contingent throughout the world excites the wrath of 
some of the French editors in Paris. 


ad 


Rev. SamuEL Davipson, D.D., LL.D., the eminent Bibli- 
cal scholar, has recently died at the age of ninety-one. He 
was one of those distinguished students who, seeking truth 
with undivided purpose, came forty years ago into conflict 
with ancient traditions and the Church.‘ He was condemned 
for heresy. He went steadily forward, doing his work cheer- 
fully, quietly, and happily. He published many learned 
works, including introductions to the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Gradually the storm passed away, and those who had 
sacrificed him through fear learned to honor and trust him. 
The tide of criticism flowed beyond him, and things for 
which he was condemned forty years ago are now common- 
places in all the religious newspapers. After his ninetieth 
birthday he was not able to read or write; but, aided by a 
devoted daughter, he worked on to the end. He was a noble 
example of the scholarship of the new kind. Formerly men 
were allowed to gather wisdom as the miser hoards gold. 
Scholars of the new breed hold their treasures in trust for the 
uses of the world. 


War and Character. 


Any one who was conversant, on familiar terms, with sol- 
diers in the hospital and the camp, and who noticed the 
tides of feeling in the people during our Civil War, learned 
that no day of judgment draws a sharper line between that 
which is evil and that which is good in human character 
than the exigencies of war. 

In the army the motives impelling to noble conduct and 
the temptations to baseness were so distinct and powerful 
that soldiers were quickly divided into two classes. It was 
almost impossible for one to remain in the neutral stage. 
The commonplace were excluded. The noblest and the 
meanest specimens of human nature marched side by side. 
At this late day one does not willingly recall the ignoble 
conduct of officers and men who sought their own ease, 
who evaded duty by feigning sickness, and who cheated 
the wounded and the sick to secure warmth and dainty 
fare for themselves. But we shall never forget how those 
who were faithful to their highest ideals were glorified by 
their fidelity. 

In civil life, at the same time, men who made loud pro- 
fessions of patriotism, and even served the government in 
official station, used their opportunities to speculate in the 
supplies furnished to the army. Contractors furnished 
shoddy blankets, shoes with paper insoles, and food which 
a soldier could eat only when driven to it by hunger. The 
noblest sentiments were excited, characters expanded to 
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magnanimous proportions on the one side, while on the 
other the love of money became the root of all evil. 

Whether in military or civil life the line was sharply drawn 
between those who were cruel, revengeful, filled with hatred 
and malice, driven by the appetite for slaughter, and those 
who accepted their stern and awful duties with courage, 
loyalty, and charity, even for those with whom they fought. 

That which has been will be. Again the nation is to be 
divided. Again it is necessary to remember that even in 
time of war the Golden Rule is not abolished, the Sermon 
on the Mount is not abrogated, the parable of the Good 
Samaritan remains in full force. They who keep to their 
high standards of sentiment and duty in spite of the fierce 
excitements of war-time will come out of the trial more gen- 
erous, wise, loyal, and true. But they who are blinded by 
the lust of blood, who show their snarling teeth as they dis- 
cuss the news, who cherish hatred and thoughts of revenge, 
will come out of the trial debased and brutalized. 

These are simple facts of experience, but they are facts 
which no American citizen can at this time afford to put 
aside or to forget. Courage, strength, resolution, loyalty, 
endurance, all the manly virtues together with what is 
noblest and sweetest in the womanly character, may be 
cherished and increased in the very stress and horror of 
war. 

We shall be tempted to forget, but we must not forget, 
that we have for a quarter of a century been leading the 
way toward the new achievements of peace, that we have 
been preparing for the time when all controversies between 
nations shall be settled without resort to war. If we forget 
that, the imminent danger will be that we shall fall in love 
with war, and that, deluded by the phantom of military and 
naval glory, we shall seek new opportunities to use our 
strength and display our prowess as a dictator among the 
nations. 


Impartial Spectators. 


“ The impartial spectator” often sees how the game is 
going better than the men who are playing it. Often the 
disinterested looker-on sees just where the excited player 
missed his chance and made his blunder. It, therefore, not 
infrequently happens that the impartial spectator gets a mag- 
nified conception of his own wisdom and ability. When he 
goes to play the game himself, he loses the advantage of 
coolness and impartiality. Formerly it was considered an 
honorable, and indeed a very honorable, function to stand 
one side of the course of affairs to note, to comment, and to 
criticise, without taking part either in the controversies or 
the activities of the world. Some of the most agreeable 
reading is that of such writers as Montaigne, whose shrewd 
and wary comments on medicine, politics, and religion, could 
not have been written by a partisan or an active worker or 
fighter. But, however agreeable the position of the impartial 
spectator, and however useful he may be as a critic and ad- 
viser of those who are doing the rough work and fighting 
the battles of society, the position is no longer considered a 
specially honorable one. Men of great ability, of social dis- 
tinction, of fine culture and balanced judgment, are no longer 
expected to stand outside of the stream of common life. 
The demand now is that they shall make themselves, accord- 
ing to their value, active participants in all that concerns the’ 
welfare of society. While there might seem to be some loss 
when the umpires and critics step down from their advan- 
tageous position, the loss is not real, because, after all, the 
best of critics are those who have in their youth and strength 
played the games, done the work, and fought the battles. 
They, the time of action being past, may with added dig- 
nity become impartial spectators of human events and wise 
counsellors for those who come after them. In our country 
to-day there is no room for those who are merely advisers 
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and critics. Every person is called upon to think and feel 
and act with a sense of responsibility for the conduct and 
welfare of the nation. We are lovers of our country, and 
with her we must toil and suffer and rejoice. Foreign na- 
tions will give us all the information we need concerning the 
way we are playing the games of war and patriotism. 


Good Economy. 


We all believe in money. Those who pretend not to are 
merely hypocrites: those who do not are mostly fools. 
Money, like baptism, is “an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace,” — the grace of industry. It 
represents the bone and sinew, the toil and sweat, the strenu- 
ousness and patience, of the world. “ Excellent money!” ex- 
claims Edmond About: “you make more moral whoever 
touches you.” ‘The first dollar really earned by any boy or 
girl is an initiation fee admitting them into a lofty fellowship 
with all the honest workers of the world; and every dollar 
honestly earned is a mysterious amulet, efficient for the mak- 
ing of a man’s life cleaner and sweeter, more honest and sin- 
cere. And still the economy which has to do with money is 
but a little fraction of the whole economy of life. Economy 
is a far-reaching, much-including word, and is concerned with 
many values besides those of the tradesman and the banker. 
“ Dost thou love life?”? Poor Richard says: “then do not 
squander time; for it is the stuff that life is made of.” And 
the life is good or bad just in proportion as the warp of time 
has for its woof the sound and sober uses of our various 
powers. “I call that man idle,” said the wise Socrates, ‘“‘ who 
might be better employed.” Here is no law compelling to un- 
remitting toil. There are men drudging at their desks who 
might be better employed taking a summer outing or going 
to the circus or the play. But what a waste of time is the 
formal business of much that is called “ good society,” be- 
cause it is so bad, so trivial and inane! No wonder that 
Emerson denounced such “ good society ” as a contrivance 
for bringing foolish people together, and keeping the better 
sort apart. But consider the enormous waste of time on the 
low levels to which most people’s conversation gravitates 
with fatal predilection. Even when it is not base and scan- 
dalous, it is too often trivial or depressing, running too much 
into the details of dressmaking and millinery, troubles with 
servants, bodily ailments, and so on. 

If on the lower plane, or rather the concreter, economy is 
making much of little, on the spiritual plane it oftentimes 
consists in making as little of the little things as possible. 
There is no worse economy in the world than the dwelling 
upon trifles, till they are like a cinder in the eye, endlessly 
irritating, and obscuring all the larger aspect of the world. 
If “it is not meet that every slight offence should bear its 
comment,” it certainly is not meet that the comment should 
be endlessly reiterated. Good reading, so Prof. Corson tells 
us, is not so much a matter of emphasis as a matter of judi- 
cious slurring of things unimportant. Life is a book, for 
reading which aright we cannot pay too much attention to 
this rule. 

The demands upon our social life are getting to be so 
various and pressing that the need of good economy in deal- 
ing with them is coming to be a matter of first-rate impor- 
tance. How much of our time shall go to amusement, how 
much to social pleasures, how much to home-keeping quiet- 
ness, how much to books and reading? It is easier to run 
one thing to excess than to make a fair apportionment; and 
so we have some special amusement crowding every other 
and every social duty and every chance for individual im- 
provement to the wall, or we have “the lecture fiend,” or 
the bibliomaniac, and so on. We may exaggerate the joy of 
reading many books; but, even if one would be only a mod- 
erate drinker at this fountain, the opportunity for wise dis- 
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crimination is immense. Of writing many books there is no 
end; and some of them are worth far less than would be the 
blank paper on which they are printed, and some of them 
smirch the paper with their cheap and sordid stuff. Better 
nirvana — absolute inactivity of thought and will—than 
reading some of these. One may take great shame to one’s 
self for being a too casual and hasty reader of the news- 
papers ; but this extreme is better than that of those who give 
to them each day some precious hours, while the great novel- 
ists and poets and historians sit apart, like gods unheeded on 
their thrones. 

Good economy! It begins far down in business and house- 
hold cares: it reaches far up into the loftiest spheres of 
intellect ‘and morals and affection. It is all compact of 
honesty and justice and self-respect and tenderness and help- 
fulness. In theory it is the science, in practice it is the art, 
of living well,— of coveting the best gifts and obtaining them. 
“The time is short,” said the apostle; and, though in the 
original sense the words are true no longer, in another and a 
higher they are abundantly and forever true. The time is 
short, even at the longest, which we or any of our dear com- 
panions have to enjoy the fleeting spectacle. The splendor 
of our experience is enhanced by the consideration of its 
awful brevity. ‘There is no book, however venerable, which 
begins to adequately tell the tenderness and glory of a human 
life engirded round with such transcendent mysteries of 
beauty, order, law. But let us calm ourselves. Let us be 
self-possessed. Let us covet earnestly the best gifts. Let 
us sO economize our means, our time, our moods of thought 
and feeling, that we may not miss the blessings which they 
hold in trust for us from God. He only is the good econ- 
omist who from the transient days compels a virtue that 
abides forever in his heart, stronger than death, which many 
waters cannot drown, having within itself the promise and 
the potency of the immortal life. 


Facts about Spain. 


As the people of the United States seem likely to become 
more intimately acquainted with the people of Spain in the 
near future, whatever relates to their life and institutions 
acquires a special interest. We collect the following facts 
mostly from the “ Statesman’s Year Book.” 

In extent, Spain is about as large as our State of Colorado, 
which comprises 194,000 square miles, or rather more than 
the six New England States, with New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland thrown in. The 
population is about 17,000,000, and increases at the rate of 
80,000 a year, in face of a considerable emigration to South 
America. In round numbers, 5,000,000 live by agriculture, 
800,000 by arts and trades, 200,000 by commerce, 244,000 
by textile and mineral industries, 410,000 by domestic ser- 
vice, 115,000 as mariners, 116,000 by professional service 
(as physicians, lawyers, and priests), 72,000 as “ religious ” 
(including monks, nuns, etc.), 91,000 as inmates of asylums,. 
and 1,720,000 as pupils and students in schools and colleges. 

The government is a hereditary monarchy, limited since 
1876 by a written constitution. Alphonso XIII., a boy of 
twelve, is King of Spain by title; but his mother, Maria 
Christina, reigns as queen regent during his minority. The 
Cortes, or national legislature, which meets annually, consists 
of two houses, called Senate and Congress. . 

The senators are of three classes: (1) grandees, or those 
who represent the ancient nobility and the larger estates, 
along with the higher officers of the Church, the State, the 
courts, the army and navy,— in all, about 80; (2) life sena- 
tors, named by the crown, 100 in number; (3) and 180 
others, elected by provincial and commercial bodies, synods, 
academies, and a select list of the largest tax-payers. — 

The Congress is composed of four hundred and thirty-one 
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deputies,— one for each fifty thousand souls,— elected by 
the people, each freeman over twenty-five years old being 
entitled to vote. The deputies, like the elective senators, 
hold office for five years. By a liberal provision, ten of the 
deputies may be chosen by a “cumulative vote,” of ten 
thousand cast anywhere in the kingdom. 

Local self-government is secured by means of an elective 
parliament (disputacion) in each of the forty-nine provinces 
and by a council (ayuntamiento) in each municipality or com- 
mune. Neither king nor Cortes has the right to interfere 
with local administration, so long as it keeps within its 
sphere; but the central government often brings pressure to 
bear upon the elections. 

No country in Christendom is so thoroughly loyal to the 
pope as Spain. The constitution binds the nation “to 
maintain the worship and ministers of the Roman Catholic 
religion,” and concedes to Protestants only the right of un- 
announced private worship. The priests, who number 
32,000, are supported from the national treasury. 

Public education is now made by law free and compul- 
sory, yet half the adults are unable to read or write. 
Teachers are poorly qualified and ill-paid, and the instruc- 
tion given in the schools is quite superficial. To provide 
for the professions and for public service there are ro uni- 
vesities, with 16,000 students, the expenses being largely 
met by fees. Special schools of fine and useful arts are 
supported by the government, though inadequately. ‘There 
are 13 military schools. 

Spain has a standing army of 176,000, with a strong navy 
of battleships, armored cruisers, and torpedo craft, manned 
by 9,000 marines. Military service is required of the whole 
adult and able-bodied population, as in other European 
countries. 

The national debt of Spain, which foots up at about 
6,000,000,000 pesetas ($1,200,000,000, a peseta being equal 
to a franc), grows rapidly with the annual deficits caused 
by wars with its colonies. It claims possessions in Africa 
to the extent of 243,000 square miles, with a sparse popula- 
tion of 136,000; in Asiatic islands, mostly the Philippines, 
covering 116,000 square miles, backed with 7,000,000 na- 
tives; and, at last accounts, it claimed also the islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, which contain 45,000 square miles, 
with a population of 2,400,000, now rapidly declining. 

The present reigning dynasty of Spain is insecurely seated, 
being embarrassed, not only by foreign complications, but 
by the persistent claims of Don Carlos to the throne. 


Current Topics. 


Events that are undoubtedly destined to blaze out from 
the most striking pages of history followed one upon another 
in rapid succession during the past week. The rupture be- 
tween the government at Washington and that at Madrid 
came last Thursday morning with the dismissal of Minister 
Woodford from the capital of Spain. Four days later Con- 
gress issued a formal declaration announcing the existence of 
a state of war between the United States and Spain. It 
should be noted that Congress, in that utterance, did not 
declare war, but merely recognized, in a formal and explicit 
manner, a condition of active hostilities which came into ex- 
istence at the moment when the Congressional demand for 
the evacuation of Cuba by the Spanish forces obtained a 
legal status by the approval of the President which was 
signified on Wednesday. 


Bd 


Berore the Presidential proclamation of Friday, ordering 
the establishment of a blockade of the northern and a part of 
the southern coast of Cuba, came a message of the greatest 
international importance, defining on certain broad and gen- 
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eral lines the policy which the country is to pursue in its 
relations with the merchant marines of neutral peoples. In 
view of the circumstance that the United States had refused 
to sign the protocol of Paris, which virtually outlawed the 
practice of privateering by belligerent nations, it was ex- 
pected in nearly every capital of Europe — London always 
excepted — that the naval policy of the United States would 
sanction this form of piracy. The fact that the President 
explicitly declared against the system of granting letters of 
marque. to buccaneering vessels had the effect of silencing 
for the time being the ridiculous aspersions of the non- 
English press of the European continent upon American 


national character. 
ae 


Tue Spanish declaration of the right of her war-ships to 
search the merchant vessels of neutral nations upon the high 
seas will undoubtedly lead to serious complications, should 
the Spanish admiralty attempt to put its theories into prac- 
tice. It cannot be expected that Great Britain, for instance, 
will tolerate for a moment the assumption by Spain of the 
right to overhaul on the high seas vessels flying the union 
jack, and to submit their masters to the inconvenience and 
the humiliation of a search for contrabands of war. It is ex- 
pected that Spain will not attempt to enforce any such offen- 


sive claim. 
a 


WHILE Rear Admiral Sampson, with the vessels of the North 
Atlantic squadron, is preventing communication between the 
blockaded Cuban ports and the outside world, the war de- 
partment at Washington is perfecting plans for an energetic 
campaign on land. Every assistance will be rendered to the 
insurgent general, Maximo Gomez, and his brave followers, 
to enable them to reduce the Royalist forces that represent 
Spanish authority on the island. The war department is 
in official communication with the rebels, with a view to the 
prosecution of a common plan of action. In addition, it is 
expected that a considerable army of occupation, consisting 
largely of United States regular troops, will be landed in 
Cuba at an early date. 


* 


OnE of the inspiring features of the situation is the ready 
response with which the different States of the Union are 
meeting the President’s call for 125,000 troops, of various 
arms of the service. In every State President McKinley’s 
appeal has been received with a loyalty, and the execution of 
the orders of the central government has been begun with 
a promptness and an alacrity, which cannot fail to exert a 
wholesome effect upon foreign spectators. This army of citi- 
zen-soldiers will be employed, for the present, in the work of 
perfecting mobilization, in order to insure an immediate re- 


_sponse to a call to active duty against the enemy. 


& 


Europe regards with something more than passive mis- 
giving this sudden awakening of the warlike energies of the 
great American republic. Signor Crispi, the former premier 
of Italy, undoubtedly spoke the thought of many a sober and 
astute European statesman when he said a few days ago: 
“Great danger is threatening the principles and institutions 
of the Latin nations. De Tocqueville’s prophecy will soon be 
fulfilled ; and, for weal or for woe, American democratic prin- 
ciples will have revolutionized Europe.” The Continent is 
awaiting the developments of the conflict with a secret dread 
that the lust of political propaganda rather than that of 
physical conquest is about to inflame the body politic of the 
American Commonwealth. 

Od 


One of the prizes that has fallen into the hands of the 
officers and men of the blockading fleet is apparently des- 
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tined to occasion serious complications. The British ambas- 
sador at Washington has protested against the seizure of the 
steamer Buena Ventura, flying the Spanish flag, which was 
captured by the gunboat Nashville off the coast of Cuba. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote points out that the cargo carried by 
the vessel was the property of British subjects. He has pre- 
sented his case before the authorities ; and his arguments will 
be submitted to the prize court, which is now in session at 
Key West for the purpose of adjudicating the validity and 
distribution of seizures. 


& 


THE heads of two departments in the national adminis- 
tration have resigned their portfolios within a week, without 
occasioning any but the most casual notice. The place of 
Postmaster-General Gary was filled by the appointment of 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, the editor of a well-known news- 
paper of Philadelphia and a former minister of the United 
States at St. Petersburg. The venerable Mr. John Sherman 
withdrew from political life Monday. Judge Day, who has 
been filling the office of First Assistant Secretary of State, is 
Mr. Sherman’s successor as the head of the department. 


at 


Economy is now the principle that governs the adminis- 
tration of the Greater New York. Sorely needed improve- 
ments in almost every direction of municipal life and activ- 
ity have had to be postponed because the comptroller of the 
metropolis has discovered that the “ debt limit ” will not per- 
mit the payment of contractors engaged in city work. The 
enemies of Tammany do not attempt to conceal their con- 
viction that this sudden burst of inspiration has some- 
thing to do with the payment (past, present, and to come) 
of certain sums to the great men who have led the organ- 
ization to victory. 

a 


By a party vote of 19 to 17 the State Senate of Ohio has 
decided to adopt the report of the majority of the committee 
that was appointed to investigate the charges made against 
United States Senator Hanna, in connection with the contest 
over the Ohio senatorship made vacant by the promotion of 
Mr. Sherman to a cabinet position. By the majority report 
Mr. Hanna was found guilty of the charge of having author- 
ized his representatives “ to bribe John C. Otis, a member of 
the House of Representatives, to vote for him for United 
States Senator.” It is only fair to record that the minority 
report found these charges utterly groundless. 


& 


Mr.’ CLEMENT Scott, the dramatic critic of the London 
Daily Telegraph, has withdrawn i foto the all-inclusive 
charges which he made against the moral character of the 
entire membership of the dramatic profession. Mr. Scott 
aroused a storm of indignation among the actors and ac- 
tresses of two continents when he made the strictures for 
which he has just apologized. The publication of Mr. 
Scott’s remarks occasioned one of the sensations of a year 
ago. It is one of the signs of the times that society in 
general took up the cudgels very warmly in behalf of the 
maligned players’ profession. 


Pd 


Tue Dreyfus case has almost passed into history in 
France, if the utterances of the press of Paris are to be re- 
garded as a fair echo of French feeling. Even anti-German 
rhetoric has ceased, for the time being, to command the in- 
terest of Frenchmen, perhaps partly because the kaiser has 
been unusually discreet of late. Next to the heat which the 
discussion of the feministe movement is occasioning in the 
conflict between the friends of the “ New Woman” and her 
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foes, Frenchmen are chiefly interesting themselves in affairs 
on the Niger. France has not yet offered to recede from 
her pretensions in East Africa in response to the urgent in- 
vitation of the British foreign office; and the more radical 
portion of the French press is intimating with no uncer- 
tain speech that an anti-English campaign in Africa would 
do much to rehabilitate the fading prestige of French arms 
and to distract attention from the disagreeable domestic 
features of the recent past. 


rd 


A SIGNIFICANT phase of Continental feeling has found ex- 
pression within the past fortnight or so in the shrieking 
chorus of reproaches which have been directed against the 
United States and England, from one end of Europe to 
the other. It has been quite the thing hitherto for Euro- 
pean journalists or statesmen to attack either England or 
America in detail; but denunciation of the two together is a 
comparatively new development. It has dawned upon the 
Continental mind that the two nations are mere political divi- 
sions of the same race; and that their interests, their history, 
their traditions, and their tendencies are, in effect, identical. 


se 


Tuts discovery of the essential unity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race has awakened the liveliest apprehension among the 
public men of the Continent,— an apprehension of which the 
magnitude can be measured by the bitterness of the assaults 
on this new peril to the cause of reaction in Europe. The 
French press is unusually caustic in its arraignment of what 
the Libre Parole of Paris calls the “ brotherhood of infamy.” 
The German editors are not much less violent in their hos- 
tility to the unifying tendencies that appear to be a feature 
of the relations between the English and the Americans, 
while their contemporaries all over Europe join cheerfully in 
the general chorus of abuse. 

a 


Tue Danish Parliament has adopted, by a vote of 78 to 
36, the principle of universal suffrage, thus ending a struggle 
of great bitterness that has been going on in the little mon- 
archy for many years. Hitherto the franchise in Denmark 
has been conditional upon property, class, and educational 
qualifications, which left nearly half the population without 
a vote. The Danish victory for the unrestricted franchise 
will have its effects in Belgium, where the struggle for an 
extension of the privilege of voting has been prosecuted 
with a violence that has reached the verge of revolution on 
repeated occasions during the past decade. 


2 


AUSTRALIAN federation is to be tried at last. It has 
taken a convention of delegates elected by five of the colo- 
nies seven years to eliminate the more glaring difficulties in 
the plan of federation that was originally suggested by Sir 
Henry Parkes, the grand old man of the Australian conti- 
nent. The draft of the Constitution will now be submitted 
to a popular vote of the five colonies that were represented 
at the convention. It is provided that, if three of them in- 
dorse the project by majority votes, it will be put in operation, 
and the other colonies will be admitted to the Common- 
wealth whenever a popular vote shall decide in favor of 
such action. It is far from perfectly clear to the friends of 
Australian federation that their scheme will prove a success. 


a 


Ir is becoming more and more apparent that some grave 
blunders of diplomacy are being committed in the palace of 
the Vatican. A recent press despatch from Rome announced 
that, in response to an appeal from the queen regent of 
Spain, the pope had conferred his unqualified blessing upon 
the arms of Spain. The pope’s pro-Spanish attitude has 
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met with the thinly veiled hostility of some of the most emi- 
nent leaders of the Roman hierarchy in America. ‘This fail- 
ure to appreciate, by a very simple mathematical process, the 
comparative value of political quantities, is all the more 
surprising when it is contrasted with the policy which the 
present pontiff has usually pursued in matters touching upon 
the fortunes of the Church in the northern hemisphere of 
this continent, and must be considered as an additional indi- 
cation of the gradual passing of the actual direction of 
pontifical affairs from the hands of the aged and feeble 


Leo XIII. 
& 


Iraty has again shown her friendliness for the present 
political régime in Spain by requesting Don Carlos, the pre- 
tender to the Spanish throne, to leave the confines of the 
Italian kingdom. It will be. remembered that Italy con- 
tributed very materially to the failure of the last Carlist 
uprising in Spain. France has placed Don Carlos in a state 
of virtual outlawry, because through his wife, a Bourbon 
princess, he is the legitimist claimant to the throne of France. 
In Austria-Hungary, of course, the Spanish pretender is em- 
phatically persona non grata. In the meanwhile this sur- 
viving representative of the principle of absolutism is waiting 
at Ostend for the moment when defeat at the hands of the 
United States shall have goaded the Spaniards to desperate 
means of self-vindication. 

oJ 


One of the results of the Hispano-American conflict is 
that the price of bread in Europe is rising at a rate that is 
causing serious alarm among those who must grapple with 
the problems of government,— a problem which is rendered 
inconceivably complicated by the element of partial hunger. 
The notable shortage that has been a feature of the 
European wheat market since last autumn was a serious 
enough circumstance in itself. The steady dwindling of the 
supply of transatlantic grain has made conditions very much 
worse. 


Brevities. 


Whenever war breaks out, the imprecatory Psalms come 
into favor as a mode of expressing sentiments commonly 
unspoken. 


The times that try men’s souls test also their brains, their 
eyes, their hands, their feet, their endurance, and their execu- 
tive capacity. 


The withdrawal of Dr. Briggs from the Presbyterian 
Church has caused more comment than any similar event 
in many months. 


There is a singular lack of decision in the utterances of 
the religious press concerning the war. Most of our con- 
temporaries print the bare facts with halting comments. 


In her two articles on the qualifications of teachers, the 
first of which we publish this week, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells speaks out of her abundant experience as a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


The strictness of the physical examination of candidates 
for the army and navy shows that the government does not 
intend to encumber itself with the care of men or boys who 
have not vigor enough to resist disease and endure hardship. 


A war of which no one can see the end is not to be under- 
taken lightly. But, if war comes, its sacrifices must be cheer- 
fully made, its burdens patiently carried, and those who are 
responsible for its conduct be supported loyally and gener- 
ously. 
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There should be no politics or partisanship in the thought 
or action of those who approve or disapprove the acts of the 
President and his advisers. The one question now before us 
is what concerns the good of our own country and its duty to 
other nations. 


How feeble and vapid seem now philosophical contro- 
versies and theological definitions! Real things are engag- 
ing the attention of real men and women. And yet, after all, 
a true thought or a correct definition may affect the course 
of civilization for centuries. 


The Meadville Theological School, in the death of Prof. 
George R. Freeman, has lost one of our most promising 
scholars. Gentle, kindly, wise, and absolutely devoted to 
the work of the student and the teacher, he illustrated the 
rectitude of a man wholly consecrated to his work. We 
have received many tender tributes to his memory. 


“Are we then so soon forgot?” Brander Matthews in 
the Century Magazine writes about Judge Hoar’s speeches 
in the present tense; and Horace Greeley’s ancient saying, 
“T consider a lecture a success when more stay in than go 
out,” is attributed to one who was “ obviously a novice” in 
the art of public speaking. 


We print an abstract of Dr. Hale’s vigorous address 
arraigning the great religious corporations. Our report, 


showever, gives barely a hint of the youthful energy shown 


in its delivery. The story about Mr. Torricelli and the 
miracle was told with a dramatic power which is not even 
suggested by our report. 


All nations stand related to each other somewhat like the 
row of bricks in the child’s game. When one brick falls 
against another, it also falls; and all the rest in succession 
go down. If nations were like bricks in a row, the fall of 
one would cast down all the others. But each nation resists, 
and stands in its place. ‘That means war. 


So related are the nations to each other, so intertwined 
and intertangled are their interests, that, when the war-trum- 
pet is blown on any shore or sea, all armies and navies begin 
to feel the thrill of approaching battle. Our war-cry startles 
every ruler, court, and parliament of Europe, and makes the 
maintenance of peace more difficult everywhere. 


Prof. Miinsterberg in the Atlantic Monthly makes a 
vigorous plea for what may be called “the higher psychol- 
ogy.” His former article seems to have been misunder- 
stood. He does not object to experiments and the classifi- 
cation of results, but he holds that the mind cannot be 
explored and tested by the methods of physics. 


As in the early days of the Civil War, we must expect a 
procession of military and naval commanders who will shine 
for a brief period in resplendent uniform, and then, tested by 
the stern ordeals of responsibility and action, will go, some 
to honor, some to dishonor, some to active service and suc- 
cessful achievement, and some to obscurity and chagrin. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Justice or Peace. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Are all the leaders of Unitarianism in favor of peace at 
any price? The Register has lately said much in favor of 
peace, and scarcely anything in favor of justice and freedom 
for the Cuban patriots. 

I hope there is no Unitarian who does not favor peace 
when peace is not shameful, who favors war for vengeance, 
or who favors war for conquest under any circumstances. 
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But I know there are a few Unitarians who think there are 
some things worse than war, some things for which war may 
justly be invoked. And was there ever a more just cause 
for war than Cuba’s cause, if war be necessary to drive 
Spain away? 

We want no war either for vengeance or conquest. But 
all Americans who are worthy of the name want the horrible 
butchery and starvation of Cubans to cease. hey want 
the mockery called Spanish government to be driven from 
American shores. They want the heroic and _ invincible 
band of Cuban patriots to be recognized. And they think 
that they are not necessarily jingoes because of this. 

Why can’t our churches and ministers say something for 
justice, for liberty, for Cuba, instead of all for peace? 

WATSON WEED. 


Sacramental Ordinances, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


At this time when the Presbytery is threatening Dr. Mc- 
Giffert with a heresy trial, and laboring to force him out of 
his professorship because he has expressed the opinion that 
the Lord’s Supper is a social and memorial observance rather 
than paschal and sacrificial, it is interesting to come across 
the following paragraph from Mrs. Browning’s letters, vol. i. 
Pp. 145 :— 

“In truth, I can never see anything in these sacramental 
ordinances [baptism and the Lord’s Supper] except a pro- 
spective sign in one and a memorial sign in the other, and 
could not recognize either, under any modification, as a pe- 
culiar instrument of grace, mystery, or the like. The tenden- 
cies we have toward making mysteries of God’s simplicities 
are as marked and sure as our missing the actual mystery 
upon occasion. God’s love is the true mystery, and the sac- 
raments are only too simple for us to understand.” 

E. E. P. 


Two Choice Morsels. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you kindly allow me, through the Register, most 
heartily to thank Rev. Mr. Dole for his article on “Truth, 
and How to find it,” in the last number of the Vew World,— 
one of the clearest, strongest, broadest, most helpful that 
even that luminous, truth-packed periodical has ever pub- 
lished? The world is not retrograding. There is no occa- 
sion for pessimistic interpretations of nature and life; and 
our ministry is quite holding its own in the vanguard of 
religious progress and the general human uplift, while from 
our Zion such streams of light and healing are from time to 
time poured forth. On reading an article like Mr. Dole’s 
there is unspeakable satisfaction in finding one’s self in- 
stinctively saying, “‘ That settles the question.” 

In the same spirit, please allow me to refer to Rev. Mr. 
Tiffany’s sermon on “ Seeing the Unseen ” in the Register of 
March 31. Was it that a cloud of the size of a man’s hand 
had for a few days hung in my sky, usually cloudless, or that 
it had long been my deep conviction that “earth hath no 
sorrow that Heaven cannot cure”? Was it that a very dear 
friend, whose heart had been torn for three long, dark, tear- 
ful, terrible years,— such as few can ever know,— was stop- 
ping with us, and on whose smitten soul that sermon fell 
as a fragrant honey dew? Was it that, when the true re- 
ligious spirit is defined in all its breadth and depth and rich- 
ness, the confiding spirit, exhilarated, spreads its wings as 
the eagle in its sunward flight? Who knows or what mat- 
ters? That sermon has already been stored away among 
our choicest excerpts, to be. brought out and reread, on 
occasions, as a conduit of the water of life. Evi Fay. 
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For the Christian Register. 
A Stoic’s Sermon, 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Seneca, Ep. Mor. roz. 


I pray thee, note how natural it seems 

To send our thoughts out toward the infinite. 

The mind of man loves things of large emprise, 
Accepting for its own no humbler bounds 

Than gods themselves receive. The mind abjures 

A mean and local home. Though thou shouldst dwell 
In Alexandria or Ephesus, 

Or some more central city, yet thy mind 

Claims for a fatherland the total sphere,— 

Yon round horizon clasping lands and seas, 

Yon middle air and realm of sacred sky 

Dividing and uniting gods and men, 

Where rolls the host of stars which watch our actions. 


Nor will thy mind accept the fatal bounds 

Of fleeting time. For all the past is thine; 

Each epoch gone stands legible and clear, 
Translucent to the peering lamp of reason. 

When comes the day — that day the foolish fear — 
Which separates the god and man within thee, 
Leaving thy body in the dust it sprang from, 

Thou journeyest to the gods, who even now, 

In this hard, earthly prison, bless and cheer. 
Through this short life’s delays thou schoolest thee 
To meet the longer, nobler life to come. 


Then, oh, what hidden things thy soul shall see! 
This fog-bank scatters, and from every side 

Light breaks upon thee. Thou shalt contemplate 
That glory of so many mingling stars, 

Streaming together in the tranquil deep 

Of heaven, where no cloud or stain can be. 

Both east and west in heaven look equal bright, 
For light and dark are little changes known 

Only in earthly air. Shalt thou not say, 

When on thy nature the true light shall shine, 
That all thy life was shadow hitherto? 

Now dost thou but far off and dimly see, 

With eyes of flesh, so feeble and so small; 

But when, at last, upon thy total self 

The total light shall smite thee through and through, 
Oh, light of God! what glory shall it be! : 


Think on these things! From what is harsh and vile 
They do absolve and purge. Thy life below 

The gods are witness of ; and, if thou strive 

To make thee worthy their eternal presence, 

No sound of war nor fearful trumpet’s blare 

Can shake thee with one fear. To such as thee 
Death is a promise. In thy mortal hour 

Thou shalt but break thy chain, and range abroad 
To be forevermore an influence, 

A memory, a goal, a high example, 

A thought of honor in some noble heart, 

Part of thy country’s treasure and renown,— 
Nay, more, a present help with souls that strive | 


Obedience to Law in England. 


BY J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


The student of comparative institutions is accustomed to 
dwell with considerable fervor on the fact that the Anglo- 
Saxon race has no genius /ocij—has no peculiar partiality 
for any particular region,— but has the same mind under many 
skies, and carries his institutions from zone to zone, modified 
only in detail, always intact in principle. The fact is a 
sufficiently remarkable one, and is the usual explanation 
offered of that capacity for colonization and aptitude for 
government which admittedly distinguishes the English 
nation. As certainly as the young bees that swarm in June 
will in their new hive follow the institutions of the old, so 
certainly will an English colony carry with it the customs 
and manners that it knew aforetime. Throughout the Eng- 
lish colonial system on the seven seas and the five contt- 
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nents one observes this fact; and from that free and eldest 
child of England, the United States of America, it is cer- 
tainly not absent. 

Freedom of the subject, equality before the law, trial by 
peers, order secured by certain government, government 
based upon popular desire, desire rooted in freedom and 
equality,— this seems to me to be the circular and self- 
satisfying line of thought that glows almost unconsciously 
through the mind of the Anglo-Saxon. There is an un- 
finished temple which he regards with unstinted admiration. 
His ancestors for a thousand years and more toiled at it; 
and he continues their labors, finding, while he yet works, 
peace and protection, happiness and hope. The name of 
the temple is Law. It perhaps will be one day finished. It 
is already vast enough to shelter the teeming nations of our 
motherland, and to give them shade from the burning sun of 
passion and warmth from the bitter frost of fraud. 

The reign of law is supreme, and they who desecrate the 
temple pay the price. I have said that it is as yet unfinished, 
and those’ who follow the metaphor will see what I mean. 
The great European cathedrals have, century after century, 
gangs of artificers always at work, on roof or in the clere- 
story or along the aisles, repairing, adding, demolishing. In 
the same way the Temple of Law will always need legis- 
lative workmen to meet the requirements of the time and 
keep out sun and frost. 

One is sometimes asked how it is that there is no lynching 
in England. The question is one that it is interesting and 
instructive to answer. Bentham, in his “ Principles of the 
Penal Code,” tells us that in his time a man was condemned 
to the pillory for a lascivious offence, and was there and 
then murdered by the populace under the eyes of the police, 
who did not even attempt to defend him. This almost 
unique English instance is an important one, both on account 
of its rarity and of the definitive statement that it drew forth 
from Edmund Burke in the House of Commons. “ The 
man who undergoes a punishment,” he said, “is still under 
the protection of the law, and ought not to be abandoned as 
a prey to ferocity.” This statement is worthy of deep re- 
flection. The most unfailing test with which the efficacy of 
any penal code can be tried is the question, Does it possess 
protective power? If the answer is No, society — unless a 
rapid remedy is created — must in a brief period dissolve. 

In the early part of the present century, to denounce a 
brigand in Italy was an act of such danger that the man 
who was rash enough to do so could only save himself from 
the vengeance of the banditti by flight. No one, in fact, had 
confidence in the protective character of the law. Again, in 
Ireland, within somewhat recent years, there have been short 
periods during which the organizers of agrarian crime had 
so terrorized the rural population that to obtain evidence or 
to convict of crime was in some localities impossible. Con- 
fidence, in fact, in the protective power of the law was mo- 
mentarily lost, and had to be restored by swift and unfaltering 
action. 

Now it may be said with certainty that the English citizen 
has, almost invariably, absolute confidence in the protective 
power of the law. It never occurs to him for one moment 
that the giving of evidence of any character whatever can 
render his tenure of life or property for one instant insecure. 
Whether he dwell in the crowded metropolis or the remotest 
hamlet, the witness is not only secure, but he knows that he 
is secure. The protective character of the law with regard 
to witnesses is certain; and, however infamous a witness 
might be, however notorious his perjury and black his 
motive, he is nevertheless safe from popular violence. The 
English citizen believes that the English law is quite com- 
petent to deal with such a person. 

Protection to the witness is certain, and it involves pro- 
tection to the prisoner; for the witness, in his character of 
witness, only exists in relation to the prisoner, and the pro- 
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tection that is extended to the witness must also extend to 
the person affected by his evidence. So we may now state 
the general proposition of which Burke put a particular case. 
Any man affected in any way by process of law is under the 
special protection of the law. Not only is this true, but the 
English citizen knows it to be true, and, having that knowl- 
edge, recognizes the fruitlessness of interfering or of attempt- 
ing to interfere by violence or fraud with the due course of 
justice. He feels that the law is both competent and cer- 
tain. He believes that a miscarriage of justice is a remote _ 
possibility ; and he is fully satisfied that, in the event of such 
a miscarriage, the pardoning power of the crown and the 
publicity afforded by the press afford machinery for righting 
the wrong done. He does not (such is the inrooted respect 
that exists for the principle that no man is guilty till found 
so by his peers) regard an acquittal as a possible instance of 
miscarriage of justice. 

Doubtless it is true that not every acquittal will reinstate 
a man or woman, unslurred, in his or her former social posi- 
tion; but it is also true that there is no recorded instance, 
in recent times, of an English mob successfully endeavoring 
to punish as guilty a man declared innocent by a jury. The 
truth is that the Englishman is satisfied that an effective 
police exists to secure any person suspected of crime, that 
there will be called an honest, capable jury to find the facts, 
and that there will be a just judge to lay down the law. He 
believes that the police, the jury, and the judge combined 
do equitably administer a reasonable system of penal law. 
And so ingrained is this belief that the public holds that its 
whole duty consists in keeping these classes of administra- 
tors up to a high standard without in any way supplement- 
ing their efforts by lynching or any other form of popular 
advice. 

The immemorial familiarity of the English mind with re- 
liable legal process will be, perhaps, most vividly exemplified 
by the following remarks on certain aspects of English penal 
law. Any private person present, when any felony is com- 
mitted, is bound by the law to forthwith arrest the felon and 
secure him, and may break open doors in pursuit of him. 
He may also arrest any person for felony on probable sus- 
picion that the person is guilty of a felony that has been 
actually committed. The law, moreover, gives large volun- 
tary powers of arrest in a variety of cases to private persons. 
Yet, nevertheless (such is the public reliance on the police), 
arrests by private persons are much less frequent than they 
should be. 

The public are equally satisfied with the judiciary. The 
common law of England provides against the possibility of 
judicial oppression; and yet the only instance, perhaps, in 
which the law has been put in motion was that of Lord 
Chief Justice Scraggs many generations ago. Judicial cor- 
ruption is also provided against; but Sir Fitzjames Stephen, 
in defining the offence, says, “ The crime is so rare that the 
definition is very imperfect and more or less conjectural.” 
Digest of Criminal Law, p. 77 (#). Since, therefore, in 
modern times a packed jury is absolutely unknown, and the 
practice of challenging jurors, except in very special cases, 
is almost obsolete, we may say with exactitude that the police, 
the jury, and the judiciary effectively fulfil their functions. 
But it must not be supposed that the common law of Eng- 
land does not provide against forcible interference with the 
processes of penal law. There is a crime known to the 
common law as “rescue.” “Rescue is the act of forcibly 
freeing: a person from custody against the will of those who 
have him in custody. ... Every one commits high treason, 
felony, or misdemeanor who rescues a person imprisoned on 
a charge of, or under sentence for, high treason, felony, or 
misdemeanor, respectively” (Sir I. F. Stephen’s Digest of 
Criminal Law, pp. 88, 89). Moreover, any person who res- 
cues a convicted murderer is liable to penal servitude for 
life as a maximum penalty. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the English criminal law re- 
gards with peculiar austerity any attempt to interfere with 
the due performance of its functions. But the law itself is 
scarcely needed. It is doubtful if the class most tempted to 
commit the crime of rescue have any knowledge of the heavy 
penal consequences attached to it. The idea of rescuing a 
prisoner rarely, and of rescuing a convict never, enters the 
minds of either his friends or enemies. One form of lynch- 
ing may be defined to be rescue, with the ultimate purpose 
of supplementing a law considered ineffective by murdering 
the person rescued, though of course other forms uncon- 
nected with rescue exist. But even in this country the law 
is not considered ineffective, and is capable at all times 
of proving itself effective; and since, moreover, there is no 
popular tendency toward the crime of rescue, we may say 
that in England lynching is not only unknown, but incon- 
ceivable. 


Mothers and Teachers. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


i 


Our public-school system, from the kindergarten through 
the high school, is alternately subjected to indiscriminate 
praise or virulent abuse, to gross misconceptions or undue 
expectations, for which mothers and philanthropists are 
primarily responsible. Out of their conscientious contrarie- 
ties blooms annually their high purpose as moralists to 
improve the schools, which may or may not be attained by 
the exercise of school suffrage. That such is widely granted 
to women is but one incident in the general change in 
woman’s position, by which the proverb that “an ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of clergy” finds its correlative in 
the truth that a pennyweight of mothers is worth a ton of 
schools. 

Formerly a woman’s day-dreams for her sons and 
daughters centred their fulfilment in the doctrines of the 
Church and in medieval housekeeping. ‘Those were the 
days when love-making was conducted upon the Biblical 
foundations of holy texts, and not as a fine art or a domes- 
tic employment. But, as women emerged from the confines 
of Saint Augustinian theology, they saw in the village, town, 
or city school opportunities for their children’s success, and 
accommodated themselves’ to inordinate self-sacrifices, that 
their boys and girls might “get schooling,” the poorest 
teacher being deemed a finer product than a third-rate 
mother. 

Systems were grafted on to schools to which it now seems 
mothers might -have objected, even without knowledge of 
psychology; yet it was but natural that they should leave 
methods to men, and should humbly accept as the point of 
contact between themselves and the schools the boarding-out 
visitations of the teachers, which gave each mother a chance 
to confide to them her aspirations for her children. ‘Then, as 
machinery lightened hand-wrought household labor, women, 
at first quietly but persistently, next openly, finally officially, 
became co-critics and co-committee members with men. 
Hence is it that so much contradictory enthusiasm over 
courses of study ensues. By and by there may be training 
schools for committee members as there are now for teachers. 

Much pathos clings to this evolution of the mother instinct 
into that of the committee instinct; for, while a woman still 
cares most for her own children, she now feels that the very 
fact of her womanhood compels her officially to look also 
after other people’s children. In this change her intense 
moral convictions have substituted one prop for another. 
Formerly the moral’ philosophy taught in the schools meant 
to her a roundabout way of teaching her boys and girls how 
to enter the kingdom of heaven; while it never would have oc- 
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curred to her that a smattering of pedagogics was needful 
for the equipment of teachers, since she assumed that the art 
of teaching was as natural as that of being a parent. Modern 
training to the contrary, she was nearly right in her belief. 

Yet, as she found the expositions of moral philosophy 
deemed old-fashioned, she adopted the newer terms of ethics 
or morals (never quite sure which was which) as equivalent 
to passports to salvation, and was as eager for moral training 
in_ the public schools as if it had not always been there. 
Ministers more or less credulous and enthusiastic than her- 
self came to her aid, until the agitation for “morals in the 
public schools,” as it was amusingly called, took on a semi- 
legislative aspect, backed by publishing interests; for, if 
morals were to be formulated into codes, why, they might 
have to be printed. But, as Evangelicals, Liberals, and 
Catholics find their ultimate authority for ethics in different 
sources, any final unanimity between them can only be 
grouped around the benefits to be derived from judiciously 
compiled selections from authors,—a tame conclusion, but 
the only practical one, if our schools are to be kept free from 
sectarianism. : 

Still, as mothers continued to hunger for the sure moral 
welfare of their children, they began to emphasize the wise 
choice of teachers and committee members, more and more 
clearly recognizing that kindergartens, manual training, and 
child-study, though advocated as helps in moral advancement, 
are but systems, and that.in personality lies the secret of 
gracious influence over the fluctuating morals of the young. 
Doubtless, without mothers, pedagogues and committees 
would have arrived at the same personal equation; but it is 
not too much to claim for mothers and people interested in 
others’ welfare that to them is largely due the growing in- 
sistence upon fersonal fitness as the absolutely necessary 
equipment of a teacher, without which ability to pass any 
special examination amounts to little. Doubtless also mater- 
nal zeal has lacked perspective, while its ignorance has led it 
to propose futilities in school legislation. Notwithstanding, 
women as official members of school boards are now acquir- 
ing breadth as well as intensity of vision, which enables them 
to see that the maximum of personal fitness depends largely 
upon the home conditions from which a teacher emerges. 
Thus is the modern mother, in her demands upon the public 
schools, led back to the home from which the primeval and 
medizval mother started in her efforts to make her children 
righteous, when mothers were only mothers. 

Of course, it can be argued that a sense of what constitutes 
personal fitness is liable to prejudice, individual bias, or fore- 
gone conclusions on the part of the examiners, since the re- 
sult of such examinations is not merely a tabulated statement 
of rank in various studies, and any bird’s-eye view of a can- 
didate may not bring all his points into just relationship. 
Yet judgment of a candidate by estimating the whole person 
rather than balancing one qualification against another is 
much safer than decision formulated on tests of scholarship 
alone. ‘Then, if it so happens that a rejected candidate does 
not obtain a position to teach, he has the so-called right of 
citizenship, that consists in appeals from Examining Boards 
and Committees on Education up to legislatures, which often 
enable one to get what he wants or else make things hot for 
somebody,— a proceeding that is sure to guarantee satisfac- 
tion to the injured party. 

Certainly, in an era of organization like the present there 
are difficulties in this recognition of personal fitness as 
against topical or formal examinations; for each school is as 
inevitably the product of its principal as each principal is 
the outcome of his heritage. No Herbartian philosophy, 
modern psychology, or its changeling (child-study) does away 
with temperament, nor can there be fixed routes in education 
warranted to carry one through eternity, though there may 
be fixed principles of these anon. 

In this emphasis upon personal fitness rather than upon 
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scholasticism there can be no interference with home con- 
ditions, even if they are primarily responsible for want of it, 
since homes are the ramparts of parental independence. 
Multitudes of them, though often possessing the sterner virt- 
ues of life, patience and poverty, hard work and economy, 
lack its graces, their sons and daughters betraying as teach- 
ers the disadvantages of an uncultured childhood. No one 
knows this more keenly than the uncultivated good mother, 
who, proud of her daughter’s having secured a school upon 
her graduation, secretly wishes that she had that something 
which many girls possess who yet do not know enough to 
teach. 

‘The State, however, in providing education for its chil- 
dren does much to compensate to them for the lack of home 
training. Yet just so far as our schools are not frequented 
by all conditions of children is missed that personal contact 
which does more to improve than to belittle character. The 
Polish mother, eager that her little child should speak 
English, sends him to school, as the economical, middle- 
class American mother moves into another district; while 
the prosperous middle-class and society mothers remove 
their sons and daughters to private schools, ranked by in- 
visible social scales. As result, the emigrant child sees only 
its own kind as he grows up, ignoring the. necessities of re- 
finement; and the child of more favored parents does not 
gain that inward recognition of the common humanity of us 
all, which, later, might make him at least a more successful 
politician, if not a more valued citizen at large. Neverthe- 
less, it is the untutored mother who is most anxious that her 
child should enjoy the social position of being a teacher; for 
the two words “salary” and “wages” regulate the world’s 
social estimate of its laborers. 

Therefore should much of the criticism anent our public 
schools be centred round the homes of their pupils. 
Mothers, however, still demand that schools shall foster the 
moral life of their children; and, perceiving that ideal results 
cannot be extracted from systems alone, they now rest the 
welfare of the schools upon the primal foundation of per- 
sonal fitness in the teacher, as the guarantee of intelligent 
good conduct in their children. 

This sense of personal fitness resolves itself into the 
necessity (1) of being a lady or gentleman, (2) of knowing 
something, and (3) of understanding how to teach it. If 
one is not a lady or gentleman, no system or State examina- 
tion, no normal or summer school, can fit: one to be a 
teacher ; for to be a lady or gentleman is not the accident of 
birth, but of self-imposed breeding, of a grasp of synthesis 
and of a power of loving which subsidizes everything that 
comes within its grasp to the making happy of another,— 
and the happiness of the pupil includes his mental growth. 
Let mothers not fear being termed snobbish when they utter 
this, their secret wish for their children, that they be home 
and school taught as well as self-made ladies and gentlemen. 


Spiritual Life. ; 


If any work is really God’s giving, and he puts it either 
into our hearts to devise or into the power of our hands to 
do, no fear but he will also provide stuff sufficient, whether 
metal or mental. /. R. Havergal. 


at 
I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself in particu- 
lar without a catalogue for my friends, nor request a hap- 


piness wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire the 
fellowship of my neighbor.— Sir Thomas Brown. 


Pd ° 


It is in absolute darkness that birds are trained to sing 
their most beautiful songs. So it is in the darkness which 
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the hardships and sorrows of life bring that the human spirit 
learns its divinest music. While we thank God for the music, 
let us not be so foolish as to chafe at the darkness that gives 
it birth—/. 7? Sunderland. 

& 


To love God and man proves to be not enough: there are 
other creatures to be taken account of. As it now appears 
goodness and gentleness cannot stop at the line that sepa- 
rates human from other life. The heart that has attained to 
the highest sympathy will manifest its quality toward every 
creature it has to do with Vewton M. Mann. 


ad 


With the resistless might of Spring, 
That from dark Winter’s bondage breaks, 
Through fear and doubting let us wing 
Into the light God’s service makes ! 
The world were easy to redeem, 
Would Faith dare do what Love dare dream! 
—E. B, Betham. 
ze 


All souls belong to God and to goodness by creation. 
God has evidently created every soul for goodness. He has 
carefully endowed it with indestructible faculties looking that 
way. Every soul has an indestructible idea of right and 
wrong, producing the feeling of obligation on the one hand, 
of penitence or remorse on the other. Every soul has the 
tendency to worship, to look up to some spiritual power 
higher than itself—/ames Freeman Clarke. 


Earth’s Secret. 


Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, though one page is there; 

Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 

With bird and beast; raised letters for the blind. 

Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither, thither, fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind. 

They, hearing History speak of what men were, 

And have become, are wise. The gain is great 

In vision and solidity : it lives. 

Yet, at a thought of life apart from her, 

Solidity and vision lose their state; 

For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives. 
— George Meredith. 


Obstacles to the Spread of Liberal Religion. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Liberal religion does not mean any special form of doc- 
trine. It is the interest of the great ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions to make men think it does. It is the interest of the sec- 
tarian newspaper to make them think so. But liberal religion 
does not mean any form of doctrine. It means that, if men 
seek God, they shall find him,— if they seek for him with all 
their hearts. It means that each man must seek for him 
himself,— in his own ways and with no interference. It 
means liberty in religion. No man, no book, no corporation, 
shall come between me and God. ‘There was a Son of God 
once who came to his Father directly. To all men and 
women since he has given the same privilege. He opened 
men’s eyes and their ears. They may come to God directly. 
Priests, Pharisees, and Philistines tried to come between him 
and God. And he died in the assertion that, as Son of God, 
he needed no intervention of theirs. Thus he is the leader 
of liberal religion. Priests, Pharisees, and Philistines at- 
tempt the same thing now. And they are the most serious 
obstacles in the way of liberal religion. 


to ie 
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Ut was very natural that our Unitarian fathers at first 
missed this issue. 

Our Unitarian fathers in New England as far back as 
1805 were so shocked by Calvinism — its cruelty and its 
arrogance — that they determined to attack it and over- 
throw it. They did this, and with entire success, arguing 
from Scripture first, and afterward from the broadest phi- 
losophy of the human and the divine nature. They demol- 
ished Calvinism, so far as America is concerned. Nothing 
is more frequent now than the remark among believers who 
call themselves Evangelical that there is now no Calvin- 
ism preached in America. So far, then, as in our work we 


_ are attacking either of the five points of Calvinism, we are 


wasting our ammunition on an abandoned fortress. No one 
replies to our shots. 

_ It is true that the five points of Calvinism are all insisted 
on in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; but, when we urge that, the Episcopalian writers 
say that they have nothing to do with the. Thirty-nine 
Articles. “The Thirty-nine Articles are a mere matter of 
the book-binder,”— this is what the most distinguished prelate 
of that Church said personally to me. The professors at 
Andover at one time supposed that they asserted, in their 
quadrennial ceremony, their belief in the Calvinistic theol- 
ogy. They now say—with perfect frankness — that that 
ceremony implies no such belief, and we should not find a 
professor at Andover to-day who would say he was a Calvin- 
ist. The Methcdist Church got rid of the Calvinistic 
articles a hundred years ago. The Catholic Church never 
believed them. They are absolutely interwoven into the 
Westminster Confession adopted by the Puritan divines at 
the period of the English rebellion. The Presbyterian 
Church of America affects to hold to the Westminster Con- 
fession, but even in this last fortress you find the most out- 
spoken protest against the Calvinistic theology. Gentlemen 
in that pulpit find different excuses for remaining in that 
Church when they do not believe its fundamental articles. 
And, although the large majority of the General Assembly of 
that Church has thus far declined any material change in 
these foundations, it has gone so far—for instance, in the 
abandonment of the doctrine of infant damnation — as to 
assert its power over the decisions of the divines at West- 
minster. 

It is six-and-twenty years ago since I accepted the invita- 
tion of the editor of a leading orthodox newspaper to 
furnish weekly articles for that wintey on personal religion. 
As I sat in his office with him one day, he asked me why 
the liberal movement of the Unitarian Church had not swept 
over this country like a whirlwind. He said substantially 
this: “You are in precise accord with all the historical 
traditions of the country. You are in precise harmony with 
its political system. Your harness is so simple that it galls 
nobody, and your average belief is practically the belief of 
every man in America. Why is it that with such advan- 
tages the Unitarian body is so small?” I said to him in 
reply that I supposed this was the reason. I said that 
when, about 1820, it seemed necessary—in the order of 
Providence, which we call evolution—for the friends of 
liberal religion to show themselves as a separate body, in 
array against the worn-out Church of the Middle Ages the 
movement fell into the hands of the well-trained graduates of 
‘Harvard College who lived in New England. I said that 
those men had all the prejudices of provincial New England 
in those days. I said that among those prejudices were 
prejudices of language, of method, and, in general, of breed- 
ing. I said that from 1820 to the moment when we were 
talking the Unitarian propaganda had been dainty and 
elegant. It was what in politics you would call a white-kid- 
glove propaganda. It had to spell honor with a w, and 
topic with a 4,-and, in general, to be as English as it knew 
how. It must not shock anybody. 
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Up to that time I really thought that this superficial 
answer of mine was sufficient to account for the very re- 
markable phenomenon which the editor’s question proposed 
tome. Ido not think so now. I think my view was super- 
ficial. We have outgrown our fancy for fine writing and 
Latin words. We have the ear of the people as thoroughly 
as any body of Christians has. Just so far as any man is 
truly broad and liberal, if he is willing to give his life for his 
cause, and to speak simply as a prophet of the living God, 
he is perfectly sure of a hearing among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. ‘The average religion of this whole country is 
expressed by the average preaching in our churches. You 
may fall in with a man anywhere,—on a Western steam- 
boat, in a sleeping-car,— and fall to talking about religion. 
The chances are ninety-nine out of a hundred that he will 
say practically that he believes in God, that he knows he is 
immortal, and that a man ought to do about what is right. 
That is the creed of America. The great organizations 
have other creeds, some shorter and some longer; and on 
occasions of ceremony those other creeds get themselves 
represented with more or less heart. 

I might go into any newspaper office in this country, and 
call together, say, the forty gentlemen who will unite in pro- 
ducing to-morrow’s newspaper. I might ask them what are 
the five points of Calvinism as expressed in the Westminster 
Confession, or I might ask in general what Calvinism is, and 
four-fifths of them would not know. What is more, they 
need not be ashamed that they did not know. 

I have been obliged, then, in trying to account for the 
apparently slow progress of liberal religion, as it is organized 
under the Unitarian and Universalist and other names, to 
reconstruct my theory. I think it was superficial. I think we 
have wholly outgrown the daintiness which I ridiculed then. 

I believe the obstacle to the more rapid spread of liberal 
religion in organized forms is to be found in the force of 
organization which still holds together the five largest 
churches of America. It is not the first instance in history, 
nor is it the second, where a great corporation has survived 
the purpose for which it was founded and the principles with 
which it began. Indeed, it will always happen that a great 
corporation creates for itself and educates for itself a com- 
pany of officials who are devoted more to the corporation 
than to the reality for which the corporation stands. This 


may be to the advantage of men, as when a corporation for 


making gas assumes the power and the right to make electri- 
cal lights, or as when Dartmouth College, instituted to teach 
Indians, teaches all sorts and conditions of men of every race. 
On the other hand, the mere existence of the corporation may 
be an absurdity and an obstruction. 

They had in England a board which they called Trinity 
Board, for the maintenance of the light-houses on the coast 
of England. And it turned out that the board existed for 
the purpose of putting money into its own pocket, and that 
the light-houses were quite a secondary condition. There 
is a society in Boston, at this moment, established for the 
purposes of carrying out the principles of Thomas Jefferson 
as they were known in the year 180r. The questions of 
those days are entirely forgotten. Nobody wants an embargo 
against England. Nobody wants to give back the western half 
of this continent to Spain. But the charter exists, and its 
funds exist. Something must be done with the funds. Some- 
thing must be done under the charter. And so you have an 
annual dinner, to eat up the interest on this capital. The 
great religious corporations of this country find themselves 


every year more and more in this position. And, in my . 


judgment, they are the great obstacles to the progress of pure 
and undefiled religion. Some of them do more harm, and 
some do less: all of them do some good. Good men stay 
working the machinery of such organizations, because, on the 
whole, they think they do more good than hurt. There is a 
very stiff text of Paul’s, which such men seem to me to for- 
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get. He says very distinctly, “Do not evil that good may 
come.” 

I conceive all such men to be in the position of a Roman 
Catholic prelate, whose story I once told to this club. - The 
story was told to me by the late Mr. Torricelli, formerly a 
distinguished preacher of the Church of Rome. He had 
been appointed to officiate in the annual ceremony of the 
liquefaction of the blood of Saint Januarius. He saw no 
change in the contents of the sacred vessel which he held, 
although one and another among the spectators shouted 
that they saw the moving of the blood, and the whole con- 
gregation accepted the miracle. After the ceremony was 
over, the bishop said to Mr. Torricelli, “My son, you have 
been sceptical about this thing: now you have seen the 
miracle,” to which the young man replied, “My lord, I 
saw nothing.” The bishop was silent. 

Now that bishop, as I suppose, believed in the miracle of 
Saint Januarius no more than I do. But what did he see? 
He saw the population of the city of Naples, under the 
direction of the Roman Catholic Church. He knew that, 
in many points, this Church was serviceable to them and 
to their families. He knew hundreds of noblemen who 
would have died in its service. And, when you asked him 
to abandon the superstitions of hundreds of years, to stand 
before that assembly and to say, “This is not true,” he 
said to himself that this was a harmless superstition, which 
did nobody any great evil, and that he would acquiesce, so 
long as he lived, because the organization was, on the whole, 
so good that he was willing to tolerate what he would have 
called this little speck of a lie. For myself, I see no ques- 
tion of principle which -this bishop thus decided which is 
not involved in the statement which has been made to me 
twenty times by distinguished friends of mine in the Metho- 
dist Church. I remember a particular instance where a 
dear friend of mine asked me why I did not preach in the 
Methodist pulpit, and said they would be glad to have me 
there. I shrugged my shoulders, and said that we fellows 
who were free-born were not in the habit of tying our hands 
with articles. And then, with the laugh which such men 
always use, he said to me that that was nothing; I might 
believe the twenty articles of the Church or not, as I chose; 
that they would gladly ordain to their ministry any compe- 
tent man who loved the Lord Christ, and he knew I loved 
him. Why would not I, then, stand by their side, and take 
the advantage of their magnificent enginery? “All that 
would be required of you would be to say that you love 
Jesus Christ, and that you will not attempt to disturb the or- 
ganization.” And that you will not attempt to disturb the 
organization! At the bottom, you see, even in the minds of 
noble and conscientious men, the organization claims a right 
to keep itself intact. You are glad of pretty much any- 
body’s assistance, but you do not want to have any one who 
will “disturb the organization.” Thus the candidate for or- 
dination in the Presbyterian Church says, first, that he be- 
lieves the scriptures of both Testaments to be the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice. He says, secondly, that 
he sincerely receives and adopts the printed Confession of 
Faith. He promises to study the peace, unity, and purity 
of the Church. And, fourth, he promises to submit himself 
to the government of this presbytery or any other presby- 
tery to which he may be called. 

I do not know how they do it; but conscientious men tell 
me that in taking those vows they reserve to themselves the 
right of amending the articles of the Church whenever they 
can do so in legitimate ways, as twenty senators in the 
Senate of the United States swore allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and reserved to themselves the 
right of abandoning that Constitution when they chose. 
They justified their consciences in the hope that they could 
see that Constitution amended. So is it that these great or- 
ganizations have the power of enlisting in their own work- 
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ing force strong men, who begin with thinking that they seek 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and who end 
with thinking that the particular corporation with which 
they are connected is necessary to the establishment of that 
kingdom. 

When the Roman Catholic Church rose to an intolerable 
oppression of the rights of men in the fifteenth century, the 
Protestant Reformation attacked it purely on this ground. 
No question of dogma came into the issues between the 
North and the South, between Germany and Italy. Mr. 
Froude shows perfectly that Protestantism was simply the 
revolt of the intelligent German layman against the priest- 
hood which claimed to be his sovereign. In England the 
revolt of the layman was led by revolting priests, and from 
that hour to this hour the English Church has shown this 
double origin of that Reformation. The emigration of Win- 
throp and his companions to America was born out of a 
distinct determination of the lay Puritans of England that 
they would have their fair share in religious discipline,— 
practically, that each man should come to God as he chose. 
And so it is that the New England Congregationalists have 
never given to any corporation the right to oversee or over- 
rule the belief of their separate churches. They do give to 
separate congregations the right to oversee the belief of their 
separate members. Thank God, I may almost say that this 
right is what Keble calls one of “the sleeping thunders of 
the Church.” 

Now I fairly asked permission to say all this here to-night, 
—to say that the obstacle to true and undefiled religion in 
America is to be found in the constitution of the great re- 


ligious organizations,— a constitution in some instances so 


compact that it has given one creed to the clergy and an- 
other to the laity ; a constitution, alas! so compact that you 
shall find men nominally fighting under the banner of these 
corporations, while they reject the fundamental principles for 
which they are founded. 

But I prefer always to look forward rather than to look 
back. I had much rather speak of what our lines of ad- 
vance should be than to describe the fortresses which we 
were to attack. What Iam sure of is that the objective in 
the forward movement of liberal religion is the fortifications 
which might be called ecclesiastical-corporations. The four 
great fortifications are the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Episcopal Church, possibly the Methodist Church,— though 
the Methodist Church is so free that it hardly need be 
spoken of here,— but especially the great Presbyterian Church 
of America. In his view the Presbyterian Church has come 
very close to that awful plunge which any man makes, or any 
corporation, in confounding dogma with religion. 

All these great corporations are in danger. Some of them 
have passed the danger line. They make the terrible mis- 
take which the Roman Catholic Church made in the fifteenth 
century of trying to oppress the separate man, of doing the 
work of his own conscience for him. 

What we want is religion,—that man shall draw nearer 
to God, and that he shall bear his brother’s burdens. What 
the corporations want is close organization and unchanged 
doctrine. 

They are not pleased when a man chooses to think for him- 
self,— nay, to pray for himself. As I said the other day to a 
Presbyterian elder, the Presbyterian Church of America is 
now reduced to a coterie of old men of sixty, telling young 
men of thirty what to think. He did me the honor to say 
that this was precisely true. Now that is not the fit status 
for a great religious corporation. 

It is for each one of us to see how this line of attack on 
the fossils of the past can be best conducted. Briefly, we 
are ourselves to remember what pure religion is, and what 
we are for. We want to be more religious ourselves. 


“Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee!” must be the 


rule of every hour of every day ; and it must come into the 
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eae of every hour of every day. We must remember 
pure religion, the close relation of man with man, of 
man with God, and the sense of life in heaven,— that these 
realities must appear in every deed and thought and word of 
our lives. We must be more religious ourselves, and try to 
make other people more religious. For this we must re- 
member that correct doctrine, like correct ritual, or any other 
neatness in outer apparel, is only important as a method for 
pure religion, 
2 This means that we must determine to save the great word 
religion ” from dangers to which it is subjected. We must 
not let people think that they are talking of religion when 
they are talking of the meeting of a synod or a council or 
an assembly, Men must not think that they are talking of 
religion when they are discussing the comparative uses of 
chestnut or oak in building a pulpit. Men must not go home 
to their wivés and say they have had a religious conversation 
with Dr. Hale, when they have been talking about Dr. 
Briggs’s suspension by the Presbyterian Assembly. In these 
matters of the external there is nothing to deserve the name 
of religion. And our first effort must be to show to the 
world of America that we have a different notion of what 
religion is from that which these officers in the garrisons 
have. I might say the same about the great word “ church.” 
Here is the great Church of God, which includes every child 
of God born into this world or living in this world to-day ; 
and we must not permit any poor burlesque of a parody of 
the broken-down corporation which is called the Roman 
Catholic Church to arrogate to itself, as in the Episcopal 
Church a few hot-heads wish to do just now, such a name as 
The Church of America. In speech, in literature, and in 
conversation,— if we speak of the Church at all,— we must 
speak of that Church which includes all the living children 
of the living God. The Church of God is worse than use- 
less, if it be regarded as anything less than the great family 
of all his children. 

To do all this, we have only to carry into ecclesiastical 
arrangements the spirit of our social and political combina- 
tions. We say we despise the empire of a “boss” or of a 
ward leader, as we meet such a person in the affairs of the 
country, in the arrangements for an election, or in appoint- 
ments to office. And how do we help that matter when we 
give to the boss or the ward politician the name of a ruling 
elder? And, when we say smart things about the rule of 
caucus, and about the necessity for every honest man of his 
being free from the domination of a caucus, why are we not 
saying those same things about the necessity to an honest 
man of freeing himself from the caucus rule of a General 
Assembly? The tyranny is the same, whether you give to it 
a sanctified ecclesiastical name or whether you take the 
name of the newspaper or politician. Simply, all this matter 
of the enginery of the ecclesiastical corporations is un-Amer- 
ican; and we must make the American people see that it is 
un-American. It belongs to a social condition and an ar- 
rangement of government which we were happily free of a 
hundred years ago, and of which, in matters of government, 
we are, as we ought to be, sensitive in every throb of our 
hearts. : 

In this company I have a right to speak of what might be 
done, and what is not done, in the publications of our pub- 
lishing society. We owe it to the young men and young 
women who are now trammelled and fettered by the chains 
of the ecclesiastical organizations that in the tracts which 
we print and the books which we circulate there may be 
words definitely fitted to their needs. Take a young man 
who has parted, and parted forever, from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. We ought to be able to place in his hands some 
statement of the reason for which the Roman Catholic 
Church was abandoned by the Protestants, of the obstacles 
it has placed in the way of human freedom. We ought in 
print to show that what Saint Paul calls the perfect man 1s 
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impossible, if a man have a “ spiritual director” whom he 
must obey, if a church has to receive its minister from a 
special body, and to take what that body chooses. We 
ought to have in print something which shall warn people 
against the burlesque imitation of the Church of England 
which is attempted by the fanatics of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America. Even our Methodist friends, so 
broad and large in most of their arrangements to meet the 
needs of the American people, are in danger of being tangled 
in arrangements which are, after all, medizeval, in their co- 
quetry with episcopacy. And, certainly, if we mean that we 
represent liberal religion, we ought to have something which 
can be definitely used in helping forward the men who show 
us that they are trying to reform the Presbyterian Church 
from within. We ought to have a definite and distinct pro- 
test against the tyranny which is shown, not only in such 
flagrant instances as that by which the General Assembly 
degrades Dr. Smith, but the tyranny which is shown as well 
when a church boycotts a physician because he is a Unita- 
rian or refuses an appointment to a teacher of French 
because she is a Universalist. If we really feel that our busi- 
ness is to extend liberality in religion, we ought not to con- 
fine what we say to a general proclamation; but we ought 
to address ourselves to this business in definite methods 
which will meet the immediate demands of human con- 
sciences to-day. 

In all this affair, everything seems to encourage me. I 
believe I said in this place once before that in my duty as 
chaplain at Cambridge for eight years I was delighted to 
see that the present drift of the most thoughtful men in Har- 
vard College is the drift toward sociology, the study of the 
arrangements by which human society may be made more per- 
fect, by which the kingdom of God shall truly come. Again 
and again, as I would call together the Senior Class before 
graduating, to talk with them frankly about their choice of 
a position in life, young men would come to me, to say, “I 
want to do good, I want to be of use.” They would say, 
perhaps, that they did not want to preach, that they had no 
gospel to offer, but that they did wish that they could be of 
use to their fellow-men. The old superficial fashion of liter- 
ature seemed to me to have drifted by. I did not see that 
anybody was troubled by what people call the materialism of 
science. On the other hand, I did see that the young life of 
America to-day, as represented in those very noble illustra: 
tions, is a life which is determined that the twentieth century 
shall be better than the nineteenth century, that hunger shall 
be fed, that the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and that 
good tidings shall be proclaimed to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 3 

And so Tend as I began, with saying that our business 1s 
not to proclaim this particular dogma or that, but it is 
to maintain the right of every man to come to God as he 
pleases. 


Prayer. 


O God, who hast given thy law to the nations, and hast 
made them to live at peace with one another under thy just 
and righteous government, we lament before thee the great 
evil and loss which befall the world when nation rises 
against nation, and thy people are slain, and the fruits of 
peace are wasted and destroyed. Hear our cry of distress 
and our prayer on behalf of all who are suffering the mis- 
eries of war. Grant that the counsels of mercy and human- 
ity may prevail, that passion and violence may be restrained, 
and all needless suffering and loss be prevented. Oh, let the 
dark cloud of war pass away, and the light of peace return 
again. Lord, hear our prayer; for thou canst bring good 
out of evil, and light out of darkness. Thou art our rock and 
our defence, our strength and our portion forever. Amen. 
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As a far traveller in a distant land 
Welcomes the language of his native soil, 
So, wearied by the busy world’s turmoil, 
The strong and peaceful words of this small band, 
Where, clothed in lucid phrase or figure grand, 
My own rude, half-formed thoughts perchance I find, 
Come like a voice from some long-vanished mind, 
Distant, but for the moment close at hand. 


In the stern eddies of adversity, 

Or when with Fortune’s sunny tide I sail, 
Here is a never-failing sympathy. 

When days are gray and other pleasures fail, 
I talk with them, and for a little time 
They lightly bear me to another clime. 


—C. E. Merrill, Jr., in the Critic. 


A New Missionary Agency. 


BY REV. H. D. STEVENS. 


Why might not the travelling library, 
somewhat modified, become a very effective 
method for the wide-spread propaganda of 
liberal ideas and literature? Following the 
first cost, these free travelling libraries would 
be comparatively inexpensive, and would 
become the means of doing missionary work 
at many points as yet unreached by the lib- 
eral minister. The cost of circulation and 
- repair would, no doubt, be willingly borne 
_ by those who received and read these travel- 

ling libraries; and is there any other agency 
which could do so much good in the seed- 
Sowing of the liberal faith at such a slight 
expense? The management of these libraries 
could possibly be left to some one at head- 
quarters or taken up as the special work of 
some Post-office Mission committee or 
Women’s. Branch Alliance in Boston. In- 
deed, such a work would seem to be very 
appropriate for Post-office Mission commit- 
tees and Alliances, as their late reports show 
there is a constantly increasing demand from 
their correspondents for books. Besides, 
these Post-office Mission committees have in 
their possession already hundreds of locali- 
ties and thousands of names of people who 
are now interested in receiving and reading 
liberal tracts, sermons, and books. 

Think what an influence such small free 
travelling libraries of twenty or thirty of our 
best liberal books sent to communities hun- 
gry for such books, to remain from three to 
six months, would produce! Comparable to 
its cost, nothing else is equal to a book of 
stimulating thought as an inspiring, regener- 
ating agency in the personal life. Suppose 
such a free travelling library as is suggested 
contained, among others, the following 
books: Channing’s ‘‘ Life and Works,’’ Em- 
erson’s ‘‘Essays,’’ Parker’s ‘‘Discourses and 
Prayers,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘Poems,’’ Clarke’s 
*“Common Sense in Religion,’’ or other of 


his writings, Bartol’s ‘‘Rising Faith,’’ 
Hedge’s ‘‘Reason in Religion’’ and ‘‘Ways 
of the Spirit,’’ Martineau’s ‘‘ Endeavors, ’’ 
Hale’s ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,’’ Starr 
King’s ‘“‘Christianity and Humanity,’’ 
Powell’s ‘‘Our Heredity from God,’’ Le 


Conte’s ‘‘Relation of Evolution to Religious 
Thought, ’? Chadwick’s ‘‘ Unitarian Beliefs, ’’ 


Frothingham’s ‘‘Religion of Humanity,’’ 
several of Minot Savage’s books, Sunder- 
land’s ‘‘What is the Bible?’’ Crooker’s 


“‘New Uses of New Bible,’’ Foote’s or 
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other collections of the best hymns, and 


other books by our younger writers, —what 
a mighty liberalizing influence for religious 
free thought and spirituality would follow 
the sending forth of such a library to those 
hungering to know of the truth which makes 
men free sons of God! 

The practical question remaining is, How 
can these libraries be obtained? 1. By direct 
appeal to Unitarians of means interested in 
our missionary work. 2. By _ separate 
churches, Post-office Mission committees, 
Women’s Branch Alliances, or Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Unions, each fitting out such 
a free travelling library of liberal books. 
3. By soliciting the necessary books for 
these libraries from various private libraries, 
until a sufficient number has been obtained. 

Might there not be for us here the begin- 
ning of a popular and very effective mission- 
ary agency for- the quiet and inexpensive 
propagation of liberal ideas? It seems to 
me the free travelling library of liberal books 
has in it the promise and possibilities of 
performing a wonderful work of enlighten- 
ment in making more generally known the 
ideas, truths, and sentiments of the liberal 
faith. 


Dr. Collyer’s Farewell before Sailing 
for Italy. 


Dear friends, I thought I should like to 
say good-by before I disappear for a longer 
time than I have ever taken before in the 
two churches of which I have been the min- 
ister,—to say good-by in the old, sweet, 
English sense of ‘‘God be with you!’’—for 
that, they say, is the origin of the term,— 
and to say it with all my heart, you may be 
sure, when the memories come to me, as 
they always do about this time, of the way 
I came to this New World and the welcome 
I found here—shall I not say the love also? 
—in all these years. It will be forty-eight 
years on Tuesday next since I left my 
mother’s fireside, with the dear wife and 
mother you knew and loved for my compan- 
ion, to seek our fortunes in this New World; 
and I remember wondering, as I took leave 
of one place after another, just the last look 
I could have at the place where the dust of 
my kinsfolk lies, if I should ever come back 
to the old home again, and, if I ever should, 
what would be my experience between that 
moment and the moment when the beautiful 
valley should break on my sight as I turned 
that sharp corner. 

Forty-eight years ago come Tuesday, we 
started together—‘‘mother,’’ as we called her 
lovingly, and I, newly wedded—to find our 
new home. Fifteen years after that I could 
make my way back again to see the old 
friends, to sit by the old fireside, and to 
report what this New World can do for a 
man if he will try to do something for him- 
self. It is no matter that I should dwell on 
the nine years of my life at the forge; but 
I had been at that time when I made my first 
return six years minister of that new church, 
Unity Church in Chicago, and had been 
washed very clean from the grime of the 
forge, which I never felt was a disgrace, but, 
rather, a mark of honor. And I had altered 
so much that, when I went into the cottage 
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where I left my mother fifteen years before, 
and said, ‘‘Mother,’’—she was sitting in the 
old rocking-chair, her hair had grown as 
white as snow in the fifteen years, —she 
lifted up her hands, and looked at me with 
a touch of wonder as tears filled her eyes, 
and she said, ‘‘O my lad, I don’t know you; 
but I know that voice.’’ Something belong- 
ing to the immortal in us touched the 
mother’s heart, and so I came home for the 
first time. 

But, do you know, I had never seen the 
moment in all those fifteen years in my 
thought by day, and can never remember the 
moment in my dreams by the night, when If 
wanted to go back to the dear old home to 
stay. I found, when I got here, that I ought 
to have been born here really, that I be- 
longed here in some mysterious fashion I 
couldn’t understand; and I have the feeling 
down to this moment when I am speaking to 
you. 

I went back to all the places I had longed 
to visit again, walked by the old rivers, 
drank at one old well where the water was 
sweet to me as the water in the well at Beth- 
lehem was to David, the king,—did every- 
thing I dreamed of doing, I think,—and, 
what is very touching and sweet to me now, 
after all these years have elapsed, I found 
every friend alive I had longed to see when 
I went back, if I ever went back. All my 
kinsfolk, all the dear friends that had dwelt 
in my heart, everything was just as if it had 
been prepared on purpose for the poor fellow 
to go back and get his heart full of satisfac- 
tion. But one of the happiest days of all 
the time I was home was when I set foot on 
the steamer, was to come back home to Chi- 
cago. 

I have gone over seven times. Friends 
have vanished. They that are left are grow- 
ing gray, and some are still alive and remain 
who were dear companions and friends forty- 
eight years ago. 

And so my heart wants me to go once 
more, and to try and go this year; for you 
see, when a man gets as near to seventy-five 
years old as I have, he has got to make 
short contracts, as Sydney Smith used to 
say. And it is being made so easy for me, 
and so good for me in every way to feel how 
well the church will fare, how well you will 
be blessed in every way, so that my absence 
cannot be felt as it would be if I was still 
your sole minister; and I am going. 

I did think that I should give it up, when 
these war-clouds gathered; and I said a word 
to Brother Savage about that this morning, 
and he put me down. He wouldn’t hear of 
it; and, when a man talks to me in that 
way, with the right he has, then I am si- 
lenced. So I am going again, just once 
more. I won’t say it is the last time. My 
kith and kin are waiting in France and Eng- 
land to see me; and the few old friends that 
are left are waiting to see me, and I am 
waiting and eager to see them. I want to 
hear the old tongue again,—the broad Vork- 
shire tongue I had to unlearn when I came 
forty-eight years ago to this New World. 
For an old German by descent, though he 
understood English well enough, —after I had 
been preaching for some time in Pennsylva- 
nia during the first part of my ministry, — 
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said to me one day, ‘‘Mr. Collyer, the first 
three or four years I heard you preach I 
didn’t understand half what you said when 
you were talking; but I felt good.’’? I had 
to unlearn that speech: I had to learn your 
speech. 4 

And now, just think of it, when I go back 
after forty-eight years, I don’t know, dear 
friends, where I am to’ look for an enemy, 
a man who hates me or who would do me an 
evil turn; and I know that.I can number my 
dear friends by thousands, all the way from 
the rim of the Atlantic eastward to the rim 
of the Pacific westward. And I go with that 
love in my heart; and, please God, I shall 
return feeling it still beating in my heart, 
and meeting it when I come back. The only 
touch of trouble is that I have just men- 
tioned. It may gather to a storm, this cloud 
that is over us; and then my heart will be 
with you, and I don’t know but I will break 
away from everything, and come right home. 
I don’t know whether I can stand it if you 
should be here in the midst of these convul- 
sions, if they should grow to that, and I 
should be sitting quietly in some retired spot 
in England or on the continent. I don’t 
know anything about it. I only want to say, 
God be with you. And I know how brave 
and bright your hearts will stay if the clouds 
grow ever so heavily over our dear United 
States. 

And I trust that I may live to come back. 
I' believe I shall. Iam in no hurry to die. 
Brother Savage makes it almost desirable, 
when he talks this way, that we should be 
dying right along. Well, I shall not be. I 
shall be just as eager about not dying at all. 
I want to die as dear old Miss Franklin 
died. Dr. Furness, who knew her in the 
early years of his ministry (she was own 
niece to the great Benjamin), told me her 
niece was with her when the last moments of 
the last day came. She woke her to give her 
some medicine; and she opened her eyes, 
and said: ‘‘Why did you wake me? I was 
dying so nicely.’’ And, when she said she 
was sorry, she replied, ‘‘Give me the medi- 
cine, then, and I’ll try again.’’ 

We don’t lose anything, I think, by hold- 
ing in our heart these cheerful, encouraging, 
hopeful, deep, sympathetic thoughts we have 
heard this morming. And so, dear friends, 
I will say good-by. 


- The Neo-Romantic Novel. 


The fact is that any sort of theory about 
what art or literature should do is of very 
slight importance in comparison with a 
knowledge of what it does do. Theoretical 
criticism is useful in the analysis of actual 
pleasure; but it is as nothing when weighed 
in the balance against what we really love. 
The painters are forever telling us that we are 
geese to like pictures with a story in them. 
The dramatists are forever insisting that a 
play which is merely good to read is no play 
at all; the poets, that all real sonnets must 
follow the Petrarchan model; the gramma- 
rians and the rhetoricians, that this or that fa- 
miliar expression is incorrect. Even our 
histories of literature disdain the favorite 
reading of the people, and discuss-only what 
appeals to the cultured classes. The attitude 
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of all is, at bottom, dictatorial: they attempt 
to prescribe what we shall like,—which is as 
useless as to prescribe what we shall eat. 
Let these painters and dramatists and poets— 
so the simple-minded people has always said 
in its heart—offer us what they choose that is 
beautiful and interesting. So much is the 
privilege of the maker, the seller. But we 
are free to enjoy what we choose: that is the 
privilege of the consumer. If there is beauty 
we cannot see, we are glad to be reminded of 
it. If what we like is ugly, explain us that 
also, and we will look carefully to our prefer- 
ences. But we, not you, are the judges of 
our own emotions; and by us, in the last re- 
sort, must your fine theories be tested. Art 
is your work, but it is our play. We have 
our work, also, which is judged sternly by 
the laws of supply and demand: in our scant 
hours of leisure we must play as our nature 
bids us. 

It is, then, as one of the rights of a citizen 
that we hard-working people defend our 


hearty interest in the historical romance. — 
Forum. 


Literature. 


Renascent Christianity.* 


The authorship of this book is an open 
secret. The writer has omitted nothing that 
could make it so on his title-page, giving 
the names of the Episcopal and Unitarian 
churches of which he has been rector and 
pastor during the last twelve years; but, see- 
ing that he has not chosen to openly declare 
himself, we shall respect his anonymity. He 
has chosen to make anonymous, also, all the 
writers whom he quotes, with some few ex- 
ceptions. He has given his reasons for so 
doing, but they do not impress us as suffi- 
cient. His idea that all sacred Scriptures 
are anonymous is one that will not bear ex- 
amination. Even within the limits of the 
Bible, much of the best is known as Isaiah’s, 
Jeremiah’s, Paul’s, and so on. He is about 
to publish a volume of Modern Scriptures, — 
a companion volume to his Axcient Sacred 
Scriptures. Surely, very little of this will 
be anonymous; and to so render it at one 
fell swoop does not impress us as a consum- 
mation to be wished. 

Our author has brought to his work a great 
enthusiasm and industry. He has read 
widely, and has pounced upon his own wher- 
ever he has found it with immense avidity. 
Indeed, one of the most obvious criticisms 
that will be urged against his book is that it 
is overburdened with illustrative and confirm- 
atory matter. He is so full of his subject 
that he can deny himself nothing that seems 
to promise grist for his mill; and, conse- 
quently, we have at every turn a fresh invoice 
of sentences that tend to give the book the 
appearance of a compilation, which, indeed, 
it is in part, and in good part. One cannot 
but admire the modesty which has induced 
our author to stand aside, and let others 
speak for him; but we cannot but believe 
that he would have made a better impression 


if he had fused all his matter in the heat of 
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* RENASCENT CHRISTIANITY. A Forecast of the Twen- 
tieth Century. By aclergyman. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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his own central purpose, and then moulded it 
into a coherent literary form. This it has 
not, as now presented. There is little that 
approximates to orderly arrangement in the 
aggregation of the different parts of the 
book, original and compiled. Some of the 
conjunctions are very strange indeed, as 
where we pass from ‘‘Prefatory Explanations 
and Topical Contents of the New Edition of 
Sacred Scriptures of the World,’’ which is 
too much of the nature of a ‘‘reading adver- 
tisement,’’ to ‘*A Modern Prophet-priest, 
sketched as a Model,’’ and then, after a few 
quotations from Phillips Brooks and Whit- 
tier, to ‘‘Reversions and Degenerations with 
Reference to Jesus-worship and Mariolatry.’’ 

Central to our author’s purpose is his in- 
sistence that back to Jesus is the only way 
forward into religious light and peace. He 
habitually uses the word ‘‘reversion’’ to de- 
scribe what Priestley more advisedly called 
‘*the corruptions of Christianity.’’ What 
our author himself pleads for is a reversion 
to primitive Christianity; and to represent 
all the deflections from that type as rever- 
sions to something lower is, at best, a doubt- 
ful business. Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Devel- 
opment of Christian Doctrine,’’ claiming 
that all varieties must be within the limits 
of the original type in order to be truly 
Christian, was a much better working theory. 
We have, too, some doubt about our author’s 
primitive Christianity. He identifies it with 
‘*All the Holy Teachings of All the Relig- 
ions of the World.’’ Dr. Clarke’s pleroma 
was a similar idea, though not expressed in 
the same manner. It is a favorite idea with 
the Christian apologist. But is it not, per- 
haps, as true that something sympathetic 
with the best teachings of the New Testa- 
ment can be found in other sacred books as 
that the New Testament resumes all that is 
best in them? Certainly, there are many 
good things in non-Christian Scriptures for 
which we can find New Testament correla- 
tivés only in the sense that all religious truth 
is ultimately in alliance with all other. 

Our author brings a very searching criti- 
cism to bear upon many aspects of Christian 
thought and life, and over against these sets 
his ideal conceptions in a warm and glowing 


light. We find him most attractive where 
he is most positive, and nowhere more so 
than in his delineation of ‘‘A Modern 


Prophet-priest.’’ Dr. Bellows is unmistak- 
ably portrayed, and the accent of personal 
affection is upon every word. ‘The sections 
on ‘‘Capital and Labor’’ contain much excel - 
lent matter, with some failures to perceive 
that the industrial system is an organism, 
and not a mechanism; but the spirit of hu- 
manity is evident in every line. The chap- 
ter on ‘‘Hindrances’’ is a severe indictment 
of certain ecclesiastical vices and failings of 
which our author seems to know whereof he 
speaks. Chapter XL., ‘“‘An Attempt at a 
Reasonable Explanation’’ of much damaged 
phraseology seems to us to smack too much 
of that ‘‘Double-tongued Esotericism’’ which 
is elsewhere vigorously denounced (p. 117). 
And not only do the definitions of trinity 
and other terms impress us as doing violence 
to those terms, but, in some cases, as being 
unsatisfactory definitions. Thus we are told 
that ‘‘Jesus Christ was ‘conceived of the 
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Holy Ghost, and born of the virgin Mary,’ 
in the sense that all who attain to perfect 
holiness must be conceived in holiness and 
born of a pure mother in particular and a 
pure ancestry in general.’’ We are also told 
that ‘‘Jesus is entitled to be called Christ 
because he way the first and 7s the only one 
who has unreservedly consecrated himself to 
God for the service of mankind.’’ Sydney 
Smith said that ‘‘Macaulay’s foible was om- 
niscience.’’ So any man’s who presumes to 
know so much of Jesus and all other men. 
But these explanations do not impress us as 
so much our author’s serious thinking as his 
vain endeavors to justify himself in the use 
of phrases imposed upon him by the ritual of 
the Episcopal Church. Should he ever find 
himself in a more congenial sphere, he will, 
we imagine, wonder that he could ever quiet 
his uneasy mind with sedatives so strangely 
mixed. In the mean time he has delivered 
his soul, and in a manner that has evidently 
given him much satisfaction, and that will 
appeal to many others halting between two 
ways; while, at the same time, he has writ- 


ten many things that have a wider applica- 
tion. 


In nis Steps. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
Chicago: The Advance Publishing Company. 
The sensational cover of this book is likely 
to prejudice readers against a story which 
ought to appeal to the public on its merits, 
which are many. It was first published as 
a serial story in the Advance. Like an ear- 
lier book by the same writer, Zhe Crucifixion 
of Philip Strong, it is written with an ear- 
nestness and conviction that carry weight; 
and it is no surprise to hear of its warm re- 
ception in many quarters and its increasing 
circulation, helped on by paper-covered edi- 
tions.. The story is the account of what hap- 
pened after certain members of a single 
church solemnly pledged themselves to live 
for one year in conscientious dependence on 
the inward answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do if he were in my place?’’ 
They kept their pledge at great cost to them- 
selves in different ways. Yet little is pro- 
posed here that is not possible and feasible. 
There are editors, even of daily papers, 
though there may not be many, who have as 
high and clean an ideal of journalism as 
Edward Norman. There are many towns 
where the municipal conditions testify that 
citizens of the best classes take an interest 
in politics. There are many young men and 
women who are glad to make neighbors of 
those who need their help. Yet the need for 
purer journalism, cleaner politics, improved 
social relations, is great; and we welcome 
every new impulse to that end. 


THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR THREE Homes. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.—The story of the first 
founders of Massachusetts has been often re- 
peated; but Dr. Griffis has justified his 
restatement of the facts by repeated visits to 
their three homes, and by study, not only of 
the historical events, but of the Dutch lan- 
guage, that he might be free from the neces- 
sity of taking second-hand opinions from any 
one. Austerfield, Scrooby, and Nottingham 
are described with many graphic touches con- 
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cerning the customs and life of the times; 
while the years in Holland give the biogra- 
pher opportunity for a study of influences 
and results not always considered in accounts 
of the character, intentions, and achieve- 
ments of the Pilgrims. Chapters on ‘‘Law 
and Punishment,’’ ‘‘Food, Dress, and Social 
Life,’’ ‘‘Customs and Superstitions,’’ and 
the like make this the most complete and 
satisfactory presentation of the Pilgrim story 
that can be had in a small volume. 


THE SLopes OF HELICON, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Lloyd Mifflin, author of A? the 
Gates of Song. Boston: Estes & Lauriat.— 
We have here a book of dainty verse, ex- 
tremely deft and musical, but depending too 
much on the suffrages of those persons whom 
the form of verse beguiles more than its con- 
tents. It will attract literary poets, and the 
readers of literary poets as such, because it 
is poetry of a kind that has been much more 
inspired by literature than by life. Com- 
mend us to such little trifles as ‘‘In the 
Peach Orchard’’ rather than to any of the 
more ambitious things. The poem which 
names the volume is very exquisite in its 
reminiscences of antique myth and song, and 
shows the writer as having his classic team 
well in hand. Very happily conceived is 
the sonnet on ‘‘The Twenty-third of April,’’ 
which celebrates the joy of that day in hav- 
ing given Shakespeare birth, albeit it also saw 
him die. Yet another of the simpler kind 
is that on ‘‘The Epigza,’’ which is in- 
scribed (wherefore?) to the memory of Bay- 
ard Taylor. Notwithstanding our general 
reflection, we could go on and name a good 
many others that are beautiful enough to 
draw us back to them for fresh delight. 


SoctaL FAcTS AND ForcEs. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Dr. 
Gladden is always a man worth hearing when 
he speaks of the factory, the labor-union, 
the corporation, the railway, the city, and 
the church, as here in these six popular lect- 
ures. His appetite for facts is keen, and his 
digestion fairly good; and his spirit is rea- 
sonable and hospitable. It is to be re- 
gretted that, in his impartial treatment of 
the trade-union, he should not have advised 
its incorporation as a legal body, and that 
his discussion of the corporation should re- 
volve so much about the epigram concerning 
its lack of soul. Similar criticisms could be 
made now and then, as one reads the book; 
but Dr. Gladden makes so vigorously for 
righteousness and fairness, in a style which 
tells with the average man, that one can only 
wish for his manly word and his admirable 
spirit a wide diffusion. 


THE Hoty Grait. The Silent Teacher. 
By Mary Hanford Ford. Chicago: Alice B. 
Stockham & Co.—Mrs. Ford has gathered in 
this book much valuable and interesting mat- 
ter touching the fascinating story of the 
Holy Grail. She begins with the story of 
Joseph of Arimathea, and outlines the litera- 
ture and features of this subject, in which we 
see how the imagination, touched by the 
devout fervor of Christian disciples, has 
clothed some of the purest sentiments with 
myth, legend, and lofty self-sacrifice. In 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which cae eves 
grow old as long as man is what he is. This : e ye - 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, < 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and bee o 
better than any work of the same size which we now t a 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study o : ue 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance ol a Co) 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own phi o 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to a ‘ 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartfor 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit— The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recetpt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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this the author has done a valuable service, 
and enriched her pages with a full descrip- 
tion of the various phases of this outburst of 
devotion, inspired by religious faith. 


Miscellaneous. 


Prof. J. Estlin: Carpenter’s ‘‘Place of 
Immortality in Religious Belief’’ is a paper 
of commanding interest, already familiar to 
many of our readers since its appearance in 
the Mew World of December, 1897. It is 
rather a compact treatise than an elaborate 
essay. There is no important aspect of the 
matter under discussion which it does not 
touch. It is first historical and comparative, 
then speculative and scientific, and finally 
ethical, treating the problem of future reward 
and punishment in a very lofty manner. The 
whole discussion has an effect of reality 
which is sometimes wanting to discussions of 
the subject in hand. The prophecy is, upon 
the whole, a hopeful one; but the tone is not 
dogmatic, and it will do more to encourage 
a cheerful hope than to beget a confident cer- 
tainty. The best minds and hearts will be 
impressed by it most favorably. Such an 
essay is a kind of touchstone for the dis- 
covery of men’s intellectual and moral qual- 
ity. 

Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of 
An Introduction to American Literature, writ- 
ten by Henry S. Pancoast, as a companion 
volume to his book on English literature, 
which has been well received by competent 
critics. He has endeavored to bring the 
reader into vital relation with our best au- 
thors, believing that they have produced cer- 
tain works which we should know as veritable 
literature, and not merely because they were 
written by Americans. Beyond this, he jus- 
tifies the systematic study of the development 
of our literature because of its close and im- 
portant relation to our national life. This 
relation of literature to history is well em- 
phasized, and changing influences are noted. 
The book deserves warm approval. Concern- 
ing the future, Mr. Pancoast is inclined to 
speak hopefully, but with no foolish over- 
confidence. He believes that the share of 
our literature in the higher life of man de- 
pends largely ‘‘on the faithfulness of the 
American people to their highest ideals. If 
we believe that a noble future lies before our 
democracy, it lies before our literature like- 
wise.’’ The book is provided with conven- 


-ient tables and index. 


The Magazines. 


The American Historical Review, a quar- 
terly always welcomed by those interested in 
the studies which it exists to promote, con- 
tains an interesting article on ‘‘Opportuni- 
ties for American Students of History at 
Paris,’’. a paper read by Prof. C. H. Has- 
kins at the meeting of the American Histori- 
cal Association in Cleveland last December. 
Prof. Haskins concludes that it is the ad- 
vanced student who will derive most good 
from the multiplicity of special courses there, 
and that to these Paris offers wide opportu- 
nity. Earle W. Dow writes of- Lamprecht’s 
“‘Deutsche Geschichte’’; Henry MHarrisse 
answers the question, ‘‘Did Cabot return 
from his Second Voyage?’’ in the affirma- 
tive; and Charles Groos summarizes ‘‘The 
Early History of the Ballot in England. ’’ 
An article which reads like a romance is 
Emest F. Henderson’s ‘‘The Present Status 
of the Konigsmark Question’’; and it af- 
fords, also, a striking illustration of the 
skill with which past mysteries may be 
studied by moder historical methods. The 
signed book reviews make up nearly one-half 
of the quarterly. 
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Literary Notes. 


Benjamin R. Tucker publishes a full re- 
port of the trial of Zola. It is a strange 


performance, which reads like one of Zola’s 
novels. 


The Adantic for May contains a group of 
four poems, two of American and two of 
English authorship. These poems exhibit 
great variety of subject and character; and 
the four, taken together, constitute a remark- 
able and noteworthy poetic conjunction. 


James M. Graham, the author of the re- 
cently published historical novel, Zhe Son of 
the Czar, is the son of a Liverpool cotton 
merchant, and was educated in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. He has command 
of the languages of all these countries, to- 
gether with a good knowledge of Hebrew and 
Arabic. 


In the May instalment of ‘‘The Workers, ’’ 
Mr. Wyckoff relates, with relish, some of 
the humorous experiences in the situation of 
a college graduate as day-laborer, and shows 
how he finally got a job in the reaper works 
in Chicago. Before he left the army of the 
unemployed, he encountered socialists’ meet- 
ings, which proved very different from his 
preconception, cleaned snow from sidewalks, 
answered a ‘‘fake’’ advertisement, and had 
a fist fight with a factory gateman. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.—Adl books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, tf known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Tennyson’s Debt to Environment. By William G. Ward. 


50 cents. f 
Translated and edited 


The Apostles. 
by Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. $2.50. 

The Cruel Side of War with the Army of the Potomac. 
Letters from the Headquarters of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in 1862. By Katharine Prescott Wormeley. $1.25. 

From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 

Penelope’s Progress. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Founder’s Day at Hampton. 
Peabody. so cents. 

Front Leach, Shewell & Co., Boston. 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Selections from Lord 
Byron, Edited by Charles Maurice Stebbins. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Conpany, New York. 

Paul and his Friends. A Series of Revival Sermons. 
By Rey. Louis Albert Banks, 

From Fleming, H. Revell Company, New York. 

Christ reflected in Creation. By D. C. McMillan. 25 
cents. 


By Ernest Renan. 


\ $1.25. 
By Francis Greenwood 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
A French Volunteer of the War of Independence. 
Robert B. Douglas. $1.50. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
New Forms of Christian Education. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 35 cents. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Fire of Life. By Charles Kennett Burrow. $1.25. 


From John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, . 
Gleanings from Poetic Fields. Translations and Original 
Verses. By Robert Tilney. 


By 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. j 
Bring ye Sweet Blossoms (Turton). For mandolin, guitar, 
and piano. By Frederick G. Odell. ; : 
Carmen Grand Fantasia (Bizet). For mandolin, guitar, 
and piano. By D. Tobaldi. ) : ; 
Cradle Song (Hauser). For mandolin, guitar, and piano. 


By Charles J. Dorn. ; 
Primrose Waltz. For the guitar. By Charles J. Dorn. 


Rondo. For the guitar, By Charles J. Dorn. : 

Down the Boulevard. ‘Two-step. For the piano. By G. 
Cabot Hoover. d 

Iris. Caprice. Forthe piano. J. N. Patterson. 

Delecta Fantasia. For cornet andpiano. By T. H. Rol- 
linson. 

In the Moonlight. Reverie for the piano. By J. N. 

__ Pattison. , ia 

Una Festa Napolitana. For the piano. By William 
Dressler. E : ea 

Progress Rondo. Two pianos. By William M. Sem- 
nacher. j ere 

Souvenir Ball. Waltz. For the piano. By Louis D. 
Surette. ; 

Minuet. For the guitar. By Charles J. Dorn. 

Sonatine, For the guitar, By Charles J, Dorn, 


Murat Halstead’ 
Great War Book. |! 


4 The great War Correspondent’s masterpiece. 


“Our Country in War.” 


AND RELATIONS WITH ALL NATIONS. 4 
i All about the armies, navies and coast ||||! 
j| defences of the U.S., Spain and al) nations, |! 
All about Cuba, Spain, Maine Disaster. il 
Over 600 pages. Magnificently illustrated. ||i\} 


Agents Wanted Quick. 


One agent sold 89 in one day; others are |} 
making $39 oper day. Most liberal terms 
guaranteed days credit, price low, freight 

j| paid. Handsome outfit free. 
Send g two-cent stamps to pay postage: ~ 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Choir Invisible. 

2. Our Gains and Losses. 

3. The Wandering Jew. 

4. The Character of Jesus. 

5. The Bible of the Heart. 

6. The Transfigured Life. 

7. Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston 
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No. 1. 
No. 2. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 

$1.00 per hundred. 


A. Allen. 
AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 


No. 3. 


Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No __6. CHuRCH, ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. {$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxkinc ONE’s SELF BEauTIFUL. By 


Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue JupGmEenT: The True Doctrine _of_the 

Judgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH OF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
MorRALITY IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

JosepH Priestley: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout wiTH Four Winpows Oprn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
Scientiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Rericion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 


No. 17. REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 


How wE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop SErRmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 


TuHEopoRE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.21. THE THEOLOGY OF THE Furure. By Rev. 
Bee Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred. 

No. 22. THE RESTRICTION OF VIVISECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred, 

No. 23. A WorkinG TuEory In Eruics. By Rey. J. H. 


Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tur New BirTH AND THE NEw Type ofr Man, 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27. SHORT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 


Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tur UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Snowflakes and Snowdrops. 


BY SA. (G. iG: 


A shower of snowflakes came hurrying one day 
Adown from an April sky; 
But only a moment on earth could they stay, 
Alas! for the sun on high 
Shot out glances so fierce on these flakes where they lay 
That they trembled, and, melting in tears, slipped away. 


A week glided by, when a wondrous sight 
Was given one morning to greet. 
The ground lately bare was now covered all white 
With blossoms most dainty and sweet, 
For the flakes that in tear-drops had vanished from sight 
By the penitent sun were made snowdrops so bright. 


For the Christian Register. 


Frieda’s Twelfth Birthday. 


BY A. T.-'N. 


Frieda *Hotzen was sure that she was the 
unhappiest girl in all Dresden this bright 
Sunday in autumn, and it is quite true that 
she had good reason for feeling lonely. In 
the first place, she was poor; and that of 
itself is no joke. Then she was staying 
with a neighbor while her dear mother was 
in the hospital; and the neighbor, good and 
benevolent as she certainly was to take in 
Frieda while her mother was away, had never 
had a little girl of her own, and hardly knew 
what to do with the still, shy child, who 
looked so womanly and was at heart so 
much of a child still. Frieda helped in the 
housework, and did her knitting and studied 
her lessons; and good Frau Miiller did not 
know that what the child needed most was 
a bit of petting and a good deal of healthy 
play with other children. To add to all the 
rest, this was Frieda’s twelfth birthday; and 
it is harder to be lonely on a day when one 
has a certain claim to happiness, according 
to all the standards of childhood, than on 
just an ordinary day. 

Frieda’s father was one of those who had 
marched away from the Saxon homeland, 
under the Red Prince, and never marched 
back again after the fall of Sedan. In the 
autumn of 1871 Frieda and her mother went, 
with all Dresden, out on the road to meet 
the home-returning soldiers; although they 
knew that he for whom they involuntarily 
watched could never come again. ‘Then they 
went home alone, and had lived quietly ever 
since, never suffering actual want, but always 
frugal and hard-working. But now the 
mother was ill, and Frieda wondered vaguely 
if things could ever come right again. 

There is one place in Dresden which has 
been a comfort and inspiration to many, 
many thousands of people, one place to 
which strangers from all parts of the world 
come to study and to enjoy. It is the great 
picture gallery, large, stately, and yet always 
cheerful and homelike. Frieda had often 
been there on Sunday afternoons with her 
mother; and now, when the doors were wide 
open, and the welcome they extended seemed 
meant for every tired child of earth, it was 
the one place that drew her irresistibly away 
from the small house and narrow street where 
Frau Miiller lived. 


It was a long walk across | 
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the bridge from Neustadt, and Frieda was 
tired as she climbed the steps. 

She rested. a minute, and then mingled 
with the others. She wandered on through 
the rooms, asking herself why she had not 
been there before since her mother went 
away, and stopping longest before the paint- 


ings that she knew her mother liked best. | 


She could even remember that she had come 
there with her father, and that he had shown 
her how she could always tell a picture of 
Wouvermann’s by the white horses he loved 
to paint. Many of the pictures she did not 
understand or care about; but others were 
like old friends, especially those which had 
stories in them,—stories told her by her 
mother. She lingered before the Holbein 
Madonna,—that one in which the family of 
the stout burgomaster, evidently painted from 
life, are all kneeling before the fair Mother 
with the Child in her arms. Standing among 
the other children is the happy, healthy- 
looking boy, whom many have supposed to 
be the infant Jesus, put down for the moment 
by his mother, that she might take up into 
her protecting arms the sick, suffering baby 
of the burgomaster. Frieda did not care, 
nor even know, that critics have declared this 
supposition to be ‘‘an empty, sentimental 
vagary.’’ It seemed to her the chief interest 
of the picture. 

As she turned away, two ladies came 
toward her, speaking in rather uncertain Ger- 
man. 

‘*Perhaps this little girl can tell us,’’ said 
one. ‘‘She seems to be familiar with the 
place.’’ Then, turning to Frieda, ‘‘Can you 
tell us where to find Correggio’s ‘Magdalen’? 
We were directed by the attendant, but seem 
to have missed it.’’ 

Freida was glad that she knew the room in 
which was placed the famous picture, and led 
the way to it, saying timidly, — 

‘“Almost every one expects to find it larger 
than it is, and perhaps that is why you did 
not notice it.’’ 

Frieda thought she had never seen a love- 
lier face than that of the lady who spoke to 
her; and, somehow, this trifling service made 
her feel more at rest with herself, and turned 
her thoughts to others. She admired the 
pretty dresses of the ladies, and wished she 
could buy something pretty for her mother. 

Wherever else Frieda went first, she always 
made a parting visit to the little corner room 
where the Sistine Madonna hangs alone. It 
was growing late when she went to it, and 
sat down on the seat which tempts the visitor 
to stay and stay without noting the passage 
of time. She had not noticed, as had most 
of those in the gallery, that the sunshine of 
the day had been obscured by clouds, and 
that a heavy storm was threatening. Every 
one hastened out, hoping to reach more per- 
manent shelter before the rain should begin; 
and the little room was practically deserted, 
as Frieda still sat there. 

She gazed up to the wonderful, mysterious 
face of the Madonna; and the suppressed 
longing for her own mother seemed suddenly 
to rise and overwhelm her. The tears filled 
her eyes; and, as she looked through them, 
the Mother of the picture seemed to waver 
and move. Frieda stared, fascinated, 
thrilled. Yes, it was true. The lips parted, 
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a tender smile touched the sweet seriousness 
of the face with sudden illumination, the 
blue draperies fluttered, the Madonna stepped 
out of the frame, and cathe to Frieda. 
Frieda held her breath; yet she was not 
frightened, nor did it seem strange that this 
thing should happen. Slowly, gently, the 
baby in the mother’s arms was put down; 
and Frieda felt herself folded in a clasp that 
seemed to take away from her all sense of 
loneliness or trouble. She could not remem- 
ber afterward whether any words were spoken 
or not; but, somehow, the sense of an all- 
embracing love seemed to fill her whole 
heart. It was as if the thought had come to 
her, straight from her own mother, that 
mother love is always with us, and that it is 
worth -being brave and patient for, and that, 
whatever else in the world is uncertain and 
trying, that is sure, and abides. And Frieda 
felt a new determination rise in her heart to 
be glad of the beautiful things in life, and 
to keep her courage always; though perhaps 
she could not have expressed this determina- 


tion in words. 


She tried to speak, she tried to smile back 
into the loving face above her, when she 
heard, as if from far away, a voice saying :— 

‘‘Why! the poor little thing has fallen 
asleep here! Wake up, little one: it’s time 
to go home!’’ And, as she struggled back 
to consciousness, she saw the faces of the 
two American ladies bending over her. The 
eyes of the Madonna still looked with their 
deep tenderness out from the frame of the 
great picture, and the baby in the mother’s 
arms still wore that look of strange fore- 
knowing; but they gave no other sign of the 
message Frieda had received into her heart. 

There had been a heavy shower; but the 
rain had ceased, and the sun was -just begin- 
ning to shine out again low in the west. 
Frieda stood up, still half dazed with the 
vividness of her dream. _‘‘We are just 
going,’’ said the pretty lady. 
us, and we will take you home in our car- 
riage. We were caught here by the rain.’’ 

Frieda was encouraged to tell the ladies 
about herself; and, when she was asked if 
she would be willing to go every afternoon 
to their home in the English quarter, and 
take care of a little girl for two or three 


hours, taking her out to walk, and speaking 


German with her, she knew that at last the 
chance of earning money, for which she had 
long hoped, had come. The carriage took 
her across the long bridge over to Neustadt; 
and, from the corner, she ran joyfully home, 
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sure that the world was not all dark, after 
all. 

Her heart sank a little as she climbed the 
stairs to Frau Miiller’s apartment; for she 
was later than she had intended to be, and 
perhaps she had been needed. But the new 
courage was still in her heart, and she opened 
the door bravely. And there, in the centre of 
the little, round coffee-table, wreathed with 
flowers and adorned with twelve candles, 
just ready to be lighted, stood a real birth- 
day cake! And there, too, on the other side 
of the room, leaning back in a big arm- 
chair, looking pale, but very happy, with 
just the same look of ineffable tenderness 
that the Madonna in the picture had had, sat 
her own mother, holding out her arms; and 
she heard the sweetest, dearest voice in all 
the world, saying, — 

“And did my Friedchen think that mother 
could forget her birthday ?’’ 


Buffalo Bill and the Children. 


In the Boston Children’s Hospital two 
summers ago, on one of the hot June days, 
when all the little convalescents who were 
able always crowded about the open windows, 
it chanced that a horseback band of Buffalo 
Bill’s warriors passed by on their way to the 
show grounds. 

The wildest excitement immediately took 
possession of the small invalids. Those who 
could see eagerly ran and described the pro- 
cession to those who could not leave their 
cots. 

A little later one wee lad, bed-ridden by 
spinal trouble, was discovered crying bitterly 
on account of the lost treat. A kindly nurse 
endeavored to soothe him; and, trying to 
plan some little occupation that would divert 
him from his grief, she told him that he 
might write to Col. Cody, the great ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill’’ himself, and ask him for a real Ind- 
ian’s picture. 

No sooner said than begun. A _ simple 
little letter was sent, telling how he could 
not see the Indians when they went by the 
hospital, and how he wished he had a photo- 
graph of one of the band; but the long day 
passed, and brought no answer to the weary, 
waiting little fellow in his cot. 

‘Col. Cody must be a very busy man,’’ 
said the sympathetic nurse, for the twentieth 
time, on the second morning. ‘*‘We must 
wait patiently.’’ But, even while she was 
speaking, the ward door opened; and in 
came a six-foot Indian, painted and wrapped 
in a scarlet blanket, wearing a cap of tall 
waving feathers and leather trousers and car- 
rying his bow in his hand. 

The little invalids fairly gasped. Then 
they shrieked out with delight, as, one by 
one, silent and noiseless, but smiling, six 
splendid warriors followed the first. 

That made seven in all; and, like a well- 
trained regiment, they drew up in a line, and 
gravely saluted the nurse. The poor woman 
was too much scared to speak. But the chil- 
dren continued to scream their pleasure. 

The strange visitors had evidently received 
explicit orders; for now they ranged them- 
selves, as best they could, in the narrow 
space between the two rows of little beds, 
laid their blankets and bows on the floor, 
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waved their arms to and fro, and proceeded 
to give a quiet war dance! Then they sang ! 
And then they fought a sham battle, smiling 
all the while! When at last they went away, 
a heartfelt cheer followed them down the 
broad corridor; and the happy children in 
the hospital talked about shows and Buffalo 
Bill for weeks after.—AMary Boyle O Reilly, 
im ‘‘ Little Men and Women.” 


Pussy Willows. 


Said the pussy cat 

To the pussy willow, 
“That stick, I think, 
Must be your pillow.’ 


Said the pussy cat, 

“Ts that fuzz your fur? 
And, when you want to, 
Can you purr?” 


But the pussy willow 
Had lost his head, 
And never a word 


In answer said. 
—Churchman. 


Edgar’s Soldier Lesson. 


Really it was too bad. Edgar was going 
out to play soldier. He slipped out on the 
steps, and twisted his ankle. 

‘“*My little lad must go to bed and get 
well,’’ said Mamma Gates. 

‘*Boo hoo!’’ howled Eddy. 

Uncle Caspar looked up from his paper, 
and smiled. 

‘*T don’t want to go to bed. I want to go 
and be a soldier!’’ sobbed poor Edgar. 

“‘But, if your ankle is not bathed and put 
to bed, you will be very lame to-morrow. ’”’ 

“‘T don’t care,’’ whined Eddy. ‘‘I don’t 
want to go to bed.’’ 

“‘T thought yeu were playing soldier,’’ 
said Uncle Caspar. 

COViESs" Sila 

‘*Well, what does a soldier do?’’ 

Edgar looked up, puzzled. ‘‘He marches 
and he.drums.’’ Eddy looked at his drum, 
and began to cry again. 

‘*Ts that all he does?’’ 

‘‘He doesn’t have to go to bed,’’ whined 
Eddy. 

‘*But sometimes he gets hurt badly. He 
is shot in battle. Then what does he do? 
Does he howl and cry?’’ 

Now Uncle Caspar was an 
whom Eddy admired very much. 

‘“No-o-o! I guess not. I don’t know,’’ 
said the boy. 

‘‘No. He goes to the hospital. There he 
is as brave as when he drums and marches.’’ 

Edgar wiped his eyes, and looked eagerly 
at his uncle. ‘‘Is going to bed and not cry- 
ing being a good soldier?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Ves, my boy, that is the bravest part of 
it. Now let me be the ambulance, —that’s 
a wagon, you know,—and take you to the 
hospital. ’’ 

Uncle Caspar picked up Eddy in his arms, 
and carried him gently to his chamber. 

‘“Now I’m going to be a good soldier,’’ 
said the boy, with a smile. He did not 
wince when his uncle felt of the sore ankle, 
and bound it up. 

‘‘That’s a brave lad, Eddy!’’ said his 
uncle. ‘‘Now play it does not hurt, and go 
to sleep.’’. 


old soldier, 
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Half an hour later Edgar was dreaming. 
He looked like a brave little corporal taking 
a rest. 

Uncle Caspar hung up Eddy’s flag and gun 
where he could see them when he awoke. 
The drum, with the soldier cap upon it, was 
placed on the bed. Edgar limped downstairs 
the next day, and went into camp on the 
sofa. He whined and complained no longer. 
He had learned a lesson,—that a brave man 
is patient in suffering. —Selected. 


Lost in the Streets. 


A deer wandered into one of the small 
towns in New York State recently. A small 
boy who was on the street very early in the 
morning discovered him. It would be hard 
to tell which was the most frightened, the 
boy or the deer; for both ran. No doubt, 
the deer thought he was in a very queer coun- 
try; for, as soon as he got into the street 
from the lawn where the boy first saw him, 
a trolley-car came along. The last seen of 
the deer he was bounding through the streets 
toward the country. No doubt, he found his 
home in the woods, and decided to live in 
the woods always. 


An exceedingly bright little Milwaukee 
girl, scarcely two years of age, one day 
opened the back door of her papa’s house, 
and, looking out, began to sing a song which 
she had memorized. It was a little windy at 
the time; and her mamma, who was in the 
yard, fearing that the child would take cold, : 
told her to close the door. The little one 
pushed the door to a trifle, leaving it open 
far enough to permit of her looking out, and 
continued to sing. When she had finished 
her little song, she opened the door wide, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Wind, was that nice?’’— 
Beacon. 
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Good News. 


(This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp EveRETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


Finishing the Work. 


While men, with ceaseless strife, in Church and State 
About the means of doing good contend, 

The wounded man is left unto his fate; 

And, in the means, forgotten is the end. 
Lo! for a thousand years the Church has striven 

To guide the nations in their heavenward way; 
But, by conflicting sects and dogmas riven, 

Too oft, alas! her light has led astray. 
And so the State still struggling to be free, 

It wastes the precious years in wordy strife, 
Forgetting the great end of liberty 

And the great work of every nation’s life,— 
To raise the low, instruct the darkened mind, 
And live in lasting peace with all mankind. 

—Jones Very (186s). 


“Tf Thine Enemy Hunger.” 


We suggested six weeks ago that an abso- 
lutely bountiful feeding of the hungry in 
Cuba would be the best way to begin either 
a war of the twentieth century or a war of 
the Dark Ages. It has been with some regret 
that we have noticed that, in the midst of 
war talk and peace talk, the funds for feed- 
ing Cuba have not increased as fast as one 
would say they would. It may be doubted 
whether so much money has been sent to 
Cuba as was sent to Armenia last year. 

It may be true that the editorials of some 
journals on the subject of Armenia are not 
very agreeable reading for the editors-in- 
chief of those journals to-day. But the 
Christian doctrine goes a good deal lower 
down than the foundation of most editorial 
articles; and the Christian doctrine is, ‘‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him. ”’ 

It is said, on authority, that only $200, 000 
has been contributed in America for feeding 
starving and dying people in Cuba. This 
$200,000, however, is enough to freight the 
ship which, before these lines are printed, 
will start for Cuba under the sister banners 
of the United States and the Red Cross. It 
is much to be wished that this method of 
making war may be vigorously pressed, that 
the churches, Red Cross societies, King’s 
Daughters, and all other philanthropic clubs 
may see that here is the place where they can 
act in what may else be the greatest war of 
the century. 

If war were not such a cruel matter, there 
might be a curious book written on the 
humors of war. That book cannot be writ- 
ten. The burlesque of war is too terrible. 
I was touched to the heart when, in- talking 
with the best informed man in Washington 
a month ago, I asked him what would be our 
first objective in case of war. He said, 
‘““The army and navy gentlemen are all 
agreed about this: we are to starve out Ha- 
vana and the garrison of Havana.’’ That is 
to say, we were to starve the largest city in 
the island for the sake of feeding the inhabi- 
tants of the rest! Could there be a more 
grotesque illustration of the fatuity and folly 
of an appeal to arms? 

Before the reader has these lines, the con- 
dition of affairs may have wholly changed. 
But the judgment and wisdom of the Execu- 
tive, in confining the blockade to the north- 
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em ports, are most highly to be commended. 
If the insurgents have not in their power to 
prevent the transfer of such provisions to the 
garrison of Havana, they are not the men 
they are supposed to be in the United States. 
And, certainly, the position of the nation is 
honorable, which is with one hand feeding 
hundreds and thousands of people who have 
been compelled to starve by their own rulers, 
while with the other hand she compels those 
rulers to abdicate an authority for which they 
have proved themselves utterly unfitted. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Three Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


We observe, with a certain interest, that 
the great Presbyterian Church is behindhand 
$300,000 in its missionary expenses for the 
year. We have no disposition now to dis- 
cuss the interesting and important question 
which Lord Rosebery lately raised so well. 
That question is, ‘‘What right has a philan- 
thropic board to run in debt for so large an 
amount as this, and then to call upon its 
constituents to maintain their ‘honor’ by 
paying its debt for it?’’ In private life, 
certainly, this would be considered short- 
sighted, if not dishonorable. This is a 
question, however, which we reserve for dis- 
cussion at some future time. 

At the present moment we should like to 
call the attention of the directors of the Pres- 
byterian funds to the probable reason why 
their contributions fall short. For purposes 
which they understand, and which they jus- 
tify, the Presbyterian churches of the West 
are perfectly willing to receive Unitarians 
of good character into their church member- 
ship. A man has simply*to say that he 
loves the Saviour; and he is told, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, that he and his 
family will be cordially received into’ the 
church. What is more, he is cordially re- 
ceived into the church: his children very 
probably go the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school. He then begins to find that they are 
taught a great many things which he does not 
believe,—very possibly, which their teachers 
do not believe, even, possibly, what the min- 
ister of the church does not believe. He 
finds in the confession of the church that the 
minister believes the ‘‘Profession of Faith’’ 
required by the Westminster Catechism, and 
this not the shorter catechism, but the longer 
catechism. 

Now that minister may have a method of 
justifying his position to his own con- 
science. With that we have now nothing to 
do. He may say, as the rebel senators said 
in the Senate of the United States to the last 
moment, that they were in the Senate hoping 
to amend the Constitution of the country so 
that they could live in it. And then, on the 
day when their batteries were ready for fire, 
they left. There are gentlemen in the Pres- 
byterian Church who say that they are in the 
Presbyterian Church for the purpose of 
amending its articles. That is a matter of 
conscience for them to consider. 

But these intelligent laymen, men of con- 
science, conviction, and intelligence, are in 
no such position. They are Unitarians. 
They have always said they were Unitarians. 


to 
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They have merely gone to these churches 
because there are no other churches that they 
can go to. Observe, however, they have 
been welcomed in these churches by the min- 
isters in charge. It would be easy to name 
fifty cases of that sort. Indeed, one can go 
farther than this. One can name Presbyte- 
rian elders, men who are intrusted with the 
business of the Presbyterian Church, who do 
not believe the doctrines of the Westminster 
Confession, who have saved their consciences 
by saying publicly that they do not believe 
in these articles, and who are chosen to their 
responsible position on this understanding, 
simply and purely that they may assist in 
administering the business concerns of a 
great business corporation. 

The object of this article is to call the 
attention of the little oligarchy which man- 
ages the Presbyterian Church to this condi- 
tion of things. It is to suggest to them that 
they cannot have their cake, and eat it, too. 
It is to suggest to them that, if they choose 
to receive laymen into their Church on one 
creed, while they ordain their ministers on 
another creed, they are in a false position, 
of which even the physical result, as observ- 
able by any Philistine, will sooner or later 
betray itself. Let the Presbyterian Church, ~ 
in a public assembly, say—what so many of 
its ministers say in private—that Calvinism 
is extinct, that the ‘‘five points of Calvin’’ 
are now abandoned by every intelligent man. 
Let it say, in a public assembly, that young 
men who love the Lord Jesus may preach in 
their pulpits, and that they shall not be 
overhauled by any elder or assembly or synod 
or council. It will then find, first, that it 
has a great many more conscientious young 
men offering themselves for its ministry than 
it has now; and it will find, second, that the 
well-to-do men in its congregations, who 
have joined those congregations from a gen- 
eral feeling of Christian unity, but who do 
not care to subscribe for the promulgation of 
the five points of Calvin, will for the first 
time contribute liberally to its missionary 
expenses. 


Juvenile Offenders. 


The Howard Association of London, which 
was instituted under the patronage of Lord 
Brougham and others, has just now published 
a very curious report on the condition of 
juvenile offenders. This society is inter- 
ested in the promotion of the best methods 
for the treatment and prevention of crime | 
and pauperism. At the suggestion of the 
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chief constable of Stafford, they issued a 
circular to seventy or eighty practical per- 
sons, to ask them to consider what may be 
done with regard to the imprisonment of 
children in default of paying fines. It was 
said that most of the children in prison were 
brought there because they could not pay 
fines. Nobody had suggested any alternative 
except flogging, and that the Houses of Par- 
liament refused to pass. In reply to these 
circulars, they have received forty curious 
answers, some of which are very valuable. 
Gentlemen and ladies studying these subjects 
will do well to write to London for this 
pamphlet, addressing Messrs. Bertheimer & 
Co., publishers. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘*The record of the health of Boston 
is encouraging. The death-rate since Jan- 
uary 1 has varied from twenty to twenty-one 
in a thousand in the several weekly returns. 
When ‘the distinguished committee on this 
subject reported on it some twenty years ago, 
the annual death-rate in the city was twenty- 
eight in a thousand. So much for better 
drainage, better air, better supervision, and 
new science, —anti-toxine, for instance.’’... 

... ‘*Asking your forgiveness for my 
temerity in writing to you, but my condition 
prompts me to do so. The works around 
here are working so poor, with very little 
prospect of improvement for some time to 
come, that, as an ardent Unitarian, I appeal 
to you to use your influence in obtaining me 
employment. I believe that I am capable of 
filling such a position as copying clerk or 
time-keeper, or something similar. At pres- 
ent I am employed as pump-man in the 
mines, and have been for the last four years. 
I am married, and have four children, am 
twenty-nine years of age and a total abstainer. 
I was born in Wales, which place I left five 
years ago. I was a member of the Old 
Meeting-house (Unitarian), which place I 
attended from childhood.’’ . 


Prof. George R. Freeman. 


Simple and impressive services were held 
over the remains of Prof. George R. Free- 
man at Mount Auburn Chapel. There were 
present many of the Harvard Divinity School 
faculty, Meadville men who studied under 
Prof. Freeman, and other friends. The ser- 
vices were in the charge of Rev. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, representing the students, who 
read the Scripture. Rev. Rush R. Shippen, 
representing the board of trustees of the 
Meadville School, offered prayer; and Prof. 
Crawford H. Toy of the Harvard Divinity 
School paid the following tribute :— 

‘¢To-day we have had a great sorrow and 
a great consolation. For our dear friend we 
had hoped a long life, with time to set down 
the results of his studies, and so leave us the 
fruits of his learning and wisdom. We had 
looked forward to a long enjoyment of his 
presence, with all the charm of his personal- 
ity. But he has been taken from us in his 
prime: time was not given him to finish 
studies which he had begun, and which lay 
near his heart. We may be glad he was 
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spared the pain of long illness and of con- 
sciousness of declining powers: he passed 
away in the fulness of his strength. But we 
have a greater consolation than this. If his 
time was too short to carry out certain plans, 
it was not too short to achieve the highest 
thing,—the living a noble life. He has left 
us the best of all legacies,—the memory of 
a pure character. We remember his simplic- 
ity, his steadfastness, his tenderness and 
largeness of soul, his unselfish and single- 
minded devotion to truth and to the well- 
being of his fellow-men. We remember the 
patience with which he worked out the prob- 
lem of life. We know that this memory will 
be a new moral force in our lives. His pres- 
ence remains with us, and swells that spirit- 
ual power which is the salvation of the 
world. Our experience is enriched by the 
inspiration of a great achievement, a moral 
victory gained by a man we knew and loved. 
The bodily presence has passed away: there 
remains a nobler spiritual presence. ’’ 

Rev. Robert S. Morison of the Divinity 
School pronounced the benediction. 


Mr. Mills and the Presbyterian 
Church. 


A great deal of interest has been shown in 
the case of Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, with 
reference to his standing in the Presbyterian 
body. The facts are that Mr. Mills wrote to 
the Albany (N.Y.) presbytery a year ago, 
and asked, in a friendly letter, the dropping 
of his name from the roll. This was not 
complied with; and Mr. Mills, in the same 
kindly fashion, sent two or three other simi- 
lar requests. Evidently, the members of the 
presbytery disliked to raise certain issues, 
and abstained from doing anything. At 
last, under fresh pressure from Mr. Mills, 
his name was taken from the membership 
list a week ago, without any discussion or 
acrimony. It is evident, from this history 
of the affair, that Mr. Mills has been trying 
to avoid any unpleasant relations with his 
former brethren, for whom he now entertains, 
as in days past, the kindliest feelings. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The National Alliance. 


The April meeting of the Executive Board 
was held on Friday, the 8th, with twenty pres- 
ent. 

The recording secretary reported interesting 
visits at Fitchburg and Sharon, and the forma- 
tion of a new Branch at Reading, Mass., Mrs. 
Horace G. Wadlin, secretary. 

The corresponding secretary gave a very 
graphic description of a recent tour in the 
Middle States section. Some of the places are 
small and not yet ready for the Alliance. 
Branches were formed at Trenton, N.Y., Mrs. 
W.C. Wilkins, secretary; at Erie, N.Y., presi- 
dent, Mrs. Leon A. Harvey; and in Montreal, 
secretary, Mrs. W. N. Evans, 217 Milton Street. 
Secretaries are reminded to welcome these 
Branches to the Alliance. Mrs. Davis also 
visited Toronto, where (contrary to the state- 
ment in the last report) Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, 
a ‘most enthusiastic minister,” is creating great 
interest and doing good work. At Hamilton, 
under the direction of Mr. Bertram, the Sunday 
services were described as beautiful. 
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For the Study Class Committee Miss Clarke 
reported that a vacancy in the committee had 
been filled by the choice of Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly, who was received by the board. 
During Miss Clarke’s absence from home for 
the next few months Mrs. Bulkeley will repre- 
sent Miss Clarke, and will also have charge of 
the Exchange List of Papers for lending among 
the Branches. It is believed that the exchange 
of papers will be a great advantage and privi- 
lege for the Branches ; but it is earnestly hoped 
that such papers may not be exclusively used, 
and that the Branches may more and more de- 
pend upon their own members for papers and 
discussions. All of the Study Class Leaflets 
can now be found at 25 Beacon Street. 

The Cheerful Letter will be under the editor- 
ship of Miss Bertha Langmaid, 2 Gordon Ter- 
race, Brookline, Mass., while Miss Clarke is 
away. An extra edition of the April number 
has been printed for Post-office Mission work, 
as it contains an Easter sermon by Rufus Ellis. 
Copies may be obtained of Miss Langmaid. 

A special committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Fifield, Mrs. Peterson, and Mrs. Bishoprick, 
with Mrs. Dix and Miss Everett ex-officiis mem- 
bers, was chosen to consider plans for consoli- 
dating and extending the work of the Post- 
office Mission. Suggestions will be gladly re- 
ceived by this committee. 

The usual public meeting will be held on 
Monday afternoon of Anniversary Week. The 
use of the Second Church, Boston, has been 
kindly offered to the Alliance. 

A letter was read from Rev. Mr. Whitman, 
of Charleston, S.C., speaking earnestly con- 
cerning the good work of Rev. Mr. Dukes. It 
was voted that the Alliance should continue 
its assistance to Mr. Dukes, and that the 
Branch at All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, should 
assume the friendly care of his work. The 
monthly letter from Mr. Gibson was read, show- 
ing many meetings held and several places 
‘visited. Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, and its 
needs were once more considered. This must 
remain a mission church, and the Alliance 
wishes it could be more largely used than at 
present. The Executive Board passed the 
following vote to show its feeling for Grace 
Chapel: “ Voted, That, in the opinion of the 
present board of directors, it is advisable that 
Green Harbor be considered as a missionary. 
enterprise for the next three years.” 

A very cheering letter was read from Chatta- 
nooga, hopeful and earnest and promising pros- 
perity under its new minister. 

A letter from Rev. Mr. MacCauley was read, 
expressing sincere thanks for the news which 
reached him through the Regzsfer that small 
sums of money had been appropriated for 
Japan by the Alliance. 

Rev. E. C. Headle also sent a most apprecia- 
tive letter, thanking the Alliance for assistance 
given to Rockville during the last three years. 
In leaving Rockville, Mr. Headle believes he 
is leaving a well-established society, which all 
will recognize as valuable and likely to be per- 
manent. 

Reports from the Branches were quite full 
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and of great interest. The compound Branch, 
including the societies on the Pacific Coast, is 
always received with pleasure. Alameda has 
now sixty-seven members, with money in the 
treasury. Berkeley with forty-five members has 
contributed $500 for a church lot, and has in 
contemplation a course of five Sunday evening 
lectures by prominent speakers. At San José 
the society closed its “ Banking Fund” with a 
social on St. Valentine’s night, which was very 
successful. At Oakland the society is in most 
flourishing condition. The “Social Hour,” 
conducted by Mrs. Theodore Williams, the 
wife of the acting pastor, has greatly promoted 
the social interests of the church. First 
Church (San Francisco) Society for Christian 
Work has a very large membership. Since 
the last report 333 magazines and 580 other 
periodicals have been distributed to hospitals 
and other institutions. Interesting papers have 
been read before the society, and $10 given to 
Associated Charities and $30 to the Pacific 
Unitarian. 

Miss Warren writes from Colorado Springs, 
“Our Branch is so alive this winter that I must 
tell you the good news.” She tells of an aver- 
age attendance of twenty-seven at the monthly 
meetings, of the interesting papers followed by 
general discussion and a social cup of tea, and 
of the activity of the social and charitable com- 
mittees. Mr. and Mrs. Fish are proving the 
best of friends and helpers. 

- Mrs. Burrage writes that the little study cir- 
cle in Cafion City has been reading with great 
interest Abbott’s “Christianity and the Social 
Problems.” They have no minister. 

Mrs. Lucy of Omaha reports thirty-five mem- 
bers, carrying on successfully the different de- 
partments of work, social and charitable, sewing 
for the creche and the visiting nurses. They 
had considered establishing Unitarian head- 
quarters at the Exposition, but found the 
space would be so expensive that they decided 
against it. - 

Mrs. Gray reports the Salt Lake Branch ac- 
tive and prosperous, busy with Post-office Mis- 
sion work and money-making entertainments 
to help out the church expenses. 

The Branch at Denver holds enjoyable 
monthly meetings with papers, discussion, and 
social cup of tea, and does more or less Post- 
office Mission work every month. The more 
practical work of the church is done through 
other channels, and our membership is small. 
Denver is so full of women’s clubs and classes 
of all sorts and degrees that, though we our- 
selves are inwardly convinced that our work is 
of excellent quality and of the first importance, 
we sometimes feel that we have not had the 
success we deserve in impressing others. 

The Branches heard from in New England 
give only pleasant reports. In Augusta, Me., 
the meetings are fortnightly, with papers and 
talks on the Old Testament and the prophets. 
Have sent aprons to Holyoke and useful arti- 
cles to Girls’ Home at Belfast. At Bangor, Me., 
the meetings are well attended ; and a good Post- 
office Mission is doing well among lumbermen 
and others. Belfast, with forty members, says 
the past year has been interesting and profitable 
in a religious, social, and literary way. This 
Branch assists a kindergarten, pays the choir ex- 
penses, and will help in repairs on the parsonage. 
Castine is energetic and faithful, not forgetting 
the needs of others. Has helped the Girls’ 
Home at Belfast. In Eastport is an active, 
wide-awake Branch. This winter the study has 
been Emerson, under a skilful leader. Post- 
office Mission and Cheerful Letter actively car- 
ried on. 

In Ellsworth the new Alliance is vigorous 
and interested. They have fortnightly meet- 
ings with a good attendance,— between thirty 
and forty members. They have united the work 
of the Unity Club and the plan of work given 
by the Alliance. 

They have read Chadwick’s “Old and New 
Unitarian Belief,’ and discussed the points 
suggested. They use a question-box that may 
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prove helpful to the minister. He meets with 
them each time, and answers all questions 
found in the question-box at the previous 
meeting. : 

They have held a successful fair, and their 
Sunday congregations are large and increasing. 
The last five meetings have been addressed by 
the different ministers of Ellsworth, each giving 
a statement of his own belief. The spirit of 
the meetings throughout was of sympathy and 
harmony, and largely attended. 

The Alliance carries on regularly the social 
supper each fortnight, and the report closes 
with these cheerful words: “We are more united 
and prosperous than for many years.” 

The Branch at Farmington reports itself 
prospering, and the church a blessing to the 
community. It is working hard to meet the 
ever-present needs, but have made contribu- 
tions to Tuskegee and other enterprises. 

Houlton is in a wide-awake, thriving con- 
dition. They have not yet succeeded in joining 
the Alliance and the Sewing Circle, but the 
spirit of the Alliance has permeated the whole. 
They have succeeded in having them both meet 
the same afternoon, with good result. The 
remark was made that they had “never raised 
money more easily, or had the departments of 
church work more successfully carried on, than 
since the formation of the Alliance.” 

Kennebunk is always to be reckoned as 
among the faithful. The Study Class has been 
taking “The Lives and Influence of Parker, 
Emerson, Browning, and Ruskin.” A neighbor- 
hood meeting in March was a grand success, 
and added seven new members to the Branch. 
Portland has also invited the Branches at Ken- 
nebunk and Saco to a neighborhood meeting 
on April 22. The director says, “These meet- 
ings are bringing us women all nearer together 
in a helpful, friendly way.” 

From the new Branch at Prospect Harbor 
come good tidings. Since its organization the 
members have increased to seventeen, meeting 
once in two weeks and using Mr. Dole’s ques- 
tions on the Bible. At each meeting some 
member tells the story of some Biblical charac- 
ter. All the members show interest, and “feel 
that they, are acquiring a better knowledge of 
our liberal faith.” Saco continues regular 
meetings,— every other one a tea at some 
member’s house, to which the gentlemen are 
invited. 

Only three Branches from New Hampshire 
reported, but these are full of interest. Little- 
ton has held fourteen meetings, with an average 
attendance of half the members. Has appro- 
priated $211 to its own church. Lebanon re- 
ports thirty-five members, with helpful and 
instructive meetings. Has raised $185 toward 
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church expenses. The report says, “This does 
not leave us much to assist in outside work 
which we should like to help; but we are sure 
of one thing,—that never before, since our 
Alliance was formed, has there been so much 
interest manifested in the work as this year; 
and we hope to accomplish still more another 
season.” A fine report came from Concord, 
N.H., which we hope may appear in full in the 
next Manual. This Branch has paid $50 on its 
own church debt, $50 toward the current ex- 
penses of its church, $50 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and several other gifts of 
money and clothing. An excellent programme 
for study has been well carried out. Original 
papers and discussions, with selected readings 
of hymns or short prose in harmony with the 
subject for the day, and religious news of 
the month, have made the meetings most at- 
tractive. 

From Newport, R.I., the Branch has sent 
three hundred books to an Alabama school. 
This Branch is reading Mr. Dole’s “The Com- 
ing People,” with interest in “its serene, hope- 
ful tone.” At Westerly the regular meetings, 
with the outline of reading, as at first planned, 
have been followed. The First Church, Provi- 
dence, has well-attended meetings, as usual, 
joining in Alliance work in giving to others, 
and in fellowship and growth among its own 
members. The Westminster Branch, Provi- 
dence, has had successful meetings, both so- 
cially and financially, and is arranging for an 
illustrated lecture on the Passion Play. The 
Branch at New London, Conn., is studying 
“Ten Great Religions,’ with papers on sub- 
jects suggested by the study. This Branch 
pays $10 each month to the treasury of the 
society. 

In Massachusetts the Worcester League re- 
ported two interesting and spirited meetings, 
with an attendance of one hundred and fifty, 
and a gift of money collected at each meeting, 
with one meeting small on account of weather. 
At Leicester, Mass., great efforts have been 
made to clear off the indebtedness on the 
Parish House, which is finally accomplished. 
At Gardner the Branch is studying the lives 
of famous women. A committee has been 
appointed to collect and distribute literature, 
and a small sum has been sent to Mr. Gibson. 
The Branch at Uxbridge has resubscribed for 
the Register for the Public Library, sent $1 
to Mr. Gibson, and raised $272 for its own 
church. The new Branch at Northboro is not 
yet fully organized. The Branch just reported 
at Hudson has eighty-two members. The 
South Unitarian Church, Worcester, has a 
Branch interested in readings, discussions, 
and local charities. It has given $375 to its 
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own church. The Branch at Greenfield has 
had a most successful winter, considering at 
one meeting “Ancient and Modern Church 
Customs.” At Springfield the meetings of the 
Branch are said to have “a distinct educational 
value, breaking down all trivial social barriers 
and giving the members unity of purpose.” 
Mrs. Mary Wells Smith gave a paper on “How 
the Young People can help the Church” at one 
of the meetings. 

The Branch at Brewster, Mass., has held 
monthly meetings, reading and working for a 
fair. It remembered appropriately the eightieth 
birthday of its minister, Rev. Mr. Dawes. The 
Branch at Barnstable has had many responses 
to fellowship letters to the newly formed 
Branches. The missionary work of this 
Branch has included sending a barge to the 
neighboring villages, to enable all those who 
desired to attend Sunday evening services. A 
full report of Alliance work was read at the 
parish meeting. The Branch at. Hingham, 
Mass., is large and prosperous, and has held 
two meetings since the Jast New England re- 
port. The first was made interesting by a 
paper on “Theodore Parker, the Reformer,” by 
Rev. Charles H. Porter, and closed with a 
social tea. The second meeting was devoted 
to three essays on Emerson, with quotations. 
The Cohasset Branch is full of life, and “con- 
fines itself strictly to Alliance work, leaving the 
raising of money to the other societies con- 
nected with the church.’ Middleboro, under 
the subject of “Current Events,” has made a 
study of Cuba and Hawaii. Plymouth has 
held its usual weekly meetings for study and 
work, and has had an enthusiastic meeting— 
including members from five neighboring 
parishes — to listen to Mrs. Davis. 

Brockton has a fine Cheerful Letter Commit- 
tee, and the Branch is much interested. Fall 
River, always active, continues help to the 
Armenian orphans. At Nantucket the faithful 
few are reported as giving and receiving inspi- 
ration and help. East Bridgewater Branch is 
growing, and supplies a copy of the Chrzstian 
Register to the Public Library. Taunton has 
had a “gentlemen’s night,” and a meeting when 
an interesting paper on “Brook Farm” was read 
by Dr. Codman, who was a member of the 
Brook Farm Association. Among other gifts 
this Branch has sent $25 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. New Bedford entertained 
other Branches in the Channing Conference on 
March 3, and a helpful talk on Alliance work 
was the result. 

Dedham has sent $10 to Mr. Gibson, and 
Milton sent $3 each to the six places where 
money was needed at our last report. The 
Third Religious Society reports profitable meet- 
ings with better attendance than formerly. 
Gave $5 to Green Harbor and $10 to the church 
for the American Unitarian Association. Can- 
ton Branch has given $60 to its own church. 
Quincy reports meeting with the Wollaston 
Branch to hear an inspiring address from Mrs. 
Davis. First Parish Branch, Brookline, is study- 
ing the Bible with Dr. Lyon, and distributed 
$45. Second Church Branch, Brookline, has a 
large attendance and inspiring meetings, opened 
by repeating together “Our Faith,” a copy being 
hung on the wall. Voted ten subscriptions to 
the Christian Register. 

The meetings of the South Middlesex 
Branches have been regularly held the first 
Thursday in each month at 25 Beacon Street. 
At the April meeting the North Middlesex 
Branches were also invited to listen to Mrs. 
Davis on Alliance Work. The attendance was 
about one hundred and twenty-five, and the 
meeting adjourned to Channing Hall. The 
Branches are all doing work that merits greater 
recognition than the space of this report allows. 
Melrose Highlands has pledged $250 toward 
minister’s salary. West Someryille is also using 
all its energies for its church. The new Branch 
at Reading is reading “The Coming People.” 
Arlington has had a Carnival of Holidays, and 
raised a large sum for denominational purposes. 
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Has sent $50 to Meadville School for its din- 
ing-room and gymnasium. The Branches at 
Cambridge and Cambridgeport are among the 
most active, entering into every part of Alliance 
work with zeal. The Framingham Branch 
opens its meetings with a five-minute reading 
by the President, which gives a devotional 
spirit to the meetings. Lexington, East Lex- 
ington, and Medford are all prospering. West 
Newton Branch has started a loan library. At 
Somerville Mrs. Wells has spoken on “Our 
Unitarian Grandmothers,” tea being served by 
young ladies dressed in our grandmothers’ cos- 
tumes. The Waltham Branch has taken as one 
subject for discussion “ The Christian Register 
and its History during Seventy-seven Years.” 
Waltham, Watertown, and Woburn are meeting 
regularly, and accomplishing a great deal. 
Newton Centre and Belmont have readings 
and discussions and some social meetings. 
Billerica will have a supper and sale on 
April 27. ; 

In Essex Conference, Beverly, with a mem- 
bership of one hundred and seven, is working 
along all lines. Lawrence has listened to Miss 
Eastman on “Our Educational System and its 
Deficiencies.” Peabody has had an Art Ex- 
hibit, and Newburyport has listened to Mrs. 
Davis. The new Branch at Gloucester has 
been honored with a visit from the Alliance 
president. First Church, Salem, is bending all 
its energies toward paying the debt on the 
parish house. Second Church Branch has had 
a course of four lectures by Rev. Mr. Tiffany, 
and will have a May Festival. North Church 
Branch is studying Dr. Lyon’s “Study of the 
Sects.” On April 7 a union meeting of neigh- 
boring Branches was held to hear Mrs. Davis. 
This Branch does a noble mission work among 
the poor and sick. 

The regular work of the Branches in Suffolk 
and Norfolk Counties moves on steadily with 
an interest that never lessens. It is noticeable 


that an increasing number of the Branches are | - 


interested in the study and discussion of re- 
ligious topics, and in those instances where the 
subject is not distinctively religious in charac- 
ter it seems always to be used as a means to 
moral and ethical growth. In some of the 
Branches a special attempt has been made to 
secure new subscribers for the Christian Regis- 
ter, and twenty-five new subscriptions have al- 
ready been reported besides the single copies 
taken for the use of the several Branches. 
This copy in many cases is used by the secre- 
tary, then does “circuit duty” among the mem- 
bers, and afterward is sent to Post-office Mis- 
sion correspondents. 

All the Branches send delegates to the 
meetings of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance whenever it is possible, and may have 
responded to invitations from neighboring 
Branches. This friendly intercourse stimulates 
fresh interest in the objects of Alliance work, 
and enables the visiting delegates to observe 
different methods of work, which are oftentimes 
very suggestive and helpful. ; 

The thirty-three Branches reporting to the 
Suffolk director are doing a most splendid 
work, studying, reading, discussing, and _lis- 
tening to papers on the most varied themes, 
all uplifting and inspiring, and carrying out the 
lessons learned in the purest and best forms 
of missionary work. The details would com- 
pletely fill an edition of the Register, and an 
abridgment would fail to do justice to the 
work. Appeals for money have been answered 
by small and large gifts. Scholarships are main- 
tained at Calhoun and Tuskegee. Quantities 
of clothing, books, and papers, have been dis- 
tributed, and the Post-office Mission and Cheer- 
ful Letter Committees were never more active. 

Melrose Highlands now needs $40. Green 
Harbor lacks $100 of the desired sum. Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Dukes must be remembered. 
Only $60 has been sent to Topeka, and the 
appeals for the Middle States are not yet an- 
swered. Geneva needs $200. 

EmiLy A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Our young Unitarians are not disheartened 
by wars and rumors of war. They are ear- 
nestly working for our Union. Washington 
joins with Baltimore early in May, the Sec- 
ond District Convention of Franklin County, 
Massachusetts, is soon to be held, East Bos- 
ton has a vigorous meeting under way, and 
Cohasset joins us, bringing the tonic of the 
sea-breeze. More money has been received 
by the treasurer than in any week of the 
year. But it must be remembered that the 
cost of the annual meeting, just here, will 
draw heavily upon our small treasury; and 
we must have no debt for the new manage- 
ment. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


May 8, ‘‘The Glory of Service,’’ Rev. 
A. P. Reccord. Matt. xx. 25-28. 
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QUOTATIONS, 


Abou spoke more low, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men. ”’ 
—Leigh Hunt. 


Then, brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother! 
For where love dwells the peace of God is 
there: 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer: — Whittier. 


To succor a weaker brother or protect a 
fallen woman or feed a little child will 
bring a greater joy than to conquer all the 
kingdoms of the earth.—/Ha// Caine. 

Read Browning’s ‘‘The Boy and 
Angel. ’’ 


the 


THE GLORY OF SERVICE. 


Truth, worship, service,—these are our 
cardinal principles; and, we might almost 
add, the greatest of these is service. It is 
the final cause of the other two. Whence is 
the impulse to our search for truth but the 
desire that we may make it a means of more 
effective service? Whence is the impulse to 
worship God but the hope that we may gain 
inspiration for that service? Thus our tem- 
ple of faith has three outlooks. Over that 
which looks toward the facts of the world is 
the inscription, ‘‘Truth’’; over that which 
looks toward God, ‘‘Worship’’; over that 
which looks toward man, ‘‘Service.’’ Yet 
all three admit to one central Holy of holies. 

Service, good works, brotherly“love, —these 
were the essential points in the teaching of 
Jesus and his immediate disciples. With 
the more complete organization of the Church 
and the yielding of the prophetic spirit to 
the priestly, service was replaced by salva- 
tion, good works by faith in certain dogmas, 
and brotherly love by submission to ecclesi- 
astical authority. But this was not the relig- 
ion of Jesus. The question which he brings 
home to us is not, How can I save myself? 
but, How can I serve others? not, How can 
I get to heaven by and by? but, How can 
I do God’s work here and now? The spirit 
of service which he exemplified ‘has been the 
foundation of the world’s moral and spiritual 
progress. He did not add to the elements of 
religion. He merely changed the emphasis. 
Others had enjoined service: he dared to 
make it the essence of the religious life, and 
to reserve the high places in the kingdom of 
God for those who proved themselves the best 
servants. 

To-day Christianity is trying to lift itself 
back to the position of its Founder. On all 
sides we see an emphasis on good works, on 
Christian service, unknown since his day. 
The Church is beginning to realize that its 
chief concern is not the destiny of man in 
another life, but the duties of man in this. 

In its attempt to give force and potency to 
its ideal of service, it meets three great ob- 
stacles. The first is a false idea of the value 
of service as dependent upon its magnitude, 
as though it must always be on a large scale. 
‘fAll service ranks the same with God,’’ 
writes Browning. It is not measured by its 
weight nor by its bulk. The life that is 
made up of little deeds of love and mercy, — 
a kind word here, a friendly grasp of the 
hand there, an act of thoughtful tenderness 
over yonder,—that life is in no way inferior 
to the life that is distinguished by a single 
supreme effort. 

The second obstacle is a mistaken notion 
that the ideal of service limits freedom. 
Service is not servitude. There is a sharp 
distinction between the forced service of the 
slave and the voluntary service of the free- 
man. We are not called to the servitude 
which destroys our liberty, but to the Chris- 
tian service in which is found perfect free- 
dom. Phillips Brooks once said that ‘‘no 
man becomes independent of his fellow-men 
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except by serving his fellow-men.’’ By this 
he means that, only as we serve their needs, 
do we become independent of their whims 


and caprices and of their petty standards of 


judgment. 

The third obstacle is human selfishness, 
which makes our life and our religion self- 
centred, and makes personal salvation the 
goal of all human endeavor. It is impossi- 
ble for any one to save his soul alone. The 
higher life can never be found until the nar- 
row, selfish, individualistic life is lost. 
Only by serving others can we save ourselves. 

The story is told of a traveller through the 
winter snow, who was about to succumb to 
the fatal drowsiness caused by the cold, when 
he stumbled over the benumbed body of a 
fellow-traveller, and in his efforts to revive 
him brought back to his own bosom life and 
warmth and energy. So it is only by forget- 
ting self and serving others that the higher 
life is quickened within our own breasts; 
and, in this unselfish service of others, we 
are most truly serving God and serving our- 
selves. 


‘<Hope not the cure of sin till self is dead: 
Forget it in Love’s service; and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget. 
Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 

alone: 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine 
own. ’’ 


The Sunday School. 


For the information of those interested in 
the Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ we would an- 
nounce that the one set for April 23 was en- 
tirely omitted. The next one will be held 
on Saturday, May 7. 


The new ‘‘Flower Service,’’ published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., is selling 
well. The music is bright, and the words 
appropriate. Price 5 cents a copy; $4 per 
hundred. 


A four-page leaflet of recitations for con- 
cert exercises, on Flower or Children’s Sun- 
day, will be published by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, ready May 1. It will 
contain pieces for young and elder pupils of 
a varied character. Price 5 cents a copy. 


The April record of contributions to the 
treasury of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety is very gratifying. In some cases the 
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donations are larger than last year from the 
same Sunday-schools. There are many yet 
to be heard from. Is there any better work 
calling for loyal support than this of training 
and enlisting the young people? 


The current leaflet lessons on ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History’’ are now ready 
for May. The subjects are as follows: Pri- 
mary, ‘‘No Make-believe,’’ ‘‘Always Look- 
ing,’’ ‘‘A Great Book,’’ ‘‘A Man of Heart, ’’ 
and ‘‘Waking Up’’; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced, ‘‘Spirit of Sincerity,’’ ‘‘Sir Isaac 
Newton,’’ ‘‘The Scientific Spirit,’’ ‘‘John 
Wesley,’’ and ‘‘The Revival Spirit.’’ The 
Primary and Intermediate grades are prepared 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, and the Ad- 
vanced by Rev. Albert Walkley. The Pri- 
mary and Intermediate grades are illustrated. 
Price for each grade, 75 cents a hundred. 


Church News. 
Announcements. 
Ministers’ Monday Club, May 2, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. C. T. Canfield will preside. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole will give the address, 
on ‘‘Free Will.’’ The public invited. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 


| will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Thursday, 
| May 5, at eleven o’clock. 


It will be the last 
meeting of the season. 


The Association in and around Cambridge 


| will meet in the vestry of the Unitarian 


church at Lexington on Monday, 
Lunch served at 1.30 P.M. 
by Rev. C. J. Staples. 
at 12.17. 


Mr. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff of Boston, 
having received the approbation of the New 
England Fellowship Committee, will be or- 
dained at Bulfinch Place Chapel on Sunday 
afternoon, May 1, at quarter- past three 
o’clock. 


May 2. 
Essay at 2.30, 
Train leaves Boston 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the Women’s National 
Alliance will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, May 2, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other Branches are cor- 
dially invited. 


Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute: The forty-ninth annual meeting of 
this corporation for the choice of officers and 
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other legal business will be held at the 
Home, 277 Tremont Street, on May 4, at 
3:30 P.M. Christopher R. Eliot, Secretary. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The  la&t 
Wednesday noon service for the season will 


be conducted May 4 by Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
- body, D.D. 


The First Church has extended a call to 
Rev. James Eels. 


The annual meeting of the Conference of 
Unitarian Sunday-school Suprintendents will 
be held in the parlors of the South Congre- 
gational Church Thursday, April 28, at 7.30 
P.M. The addresses will be: ‘‘A More Use- 
ful Bible,’’ by Rev. B. A. Goodridge; and 
““How far should the Work of the Sun- 
day-school be directed on Denominational 
Lines?’’ by Dr. E. E. Hale. Social meet- 
ing at 7.30; addresses at 8 p.m. All su- 
perintendents and assistant superintendents 
are heartily welcomed. 


Second Church: The last of the series of 
Sunday evening meetings, to which in turn 
all the unions of the Boston district have 
been welcomed, was held two weeks since. 
Newton, Newton Centre, Hyde Park, Salem, 
were among the guests. Remarks by Rev. 
Messrs. Hornbrooke and Van Ness, papers 
by Miss Chipman of Hyde Park and Mr. 
Bell of Salem on ‘‘Faithfulness to the 
Union,’’ singing by the Second Church Sun- 
day-school choir, and the rally hymns made 
up a most enjoyable programme for the large 
audience of earnest young people. 


On Monday morning the Ministerial Union 
passed the following resolution, offered by 
Rev. C. F. Dole :— 


The Ministerial Union, consisting of Unitarian minis- 
ters, present the following resolution and request to the 
President of the United States :— 

““ Whereas the present war with Spain is, by universal 


agreement, only justifiable as an endeavor, expressing the: 


sympathy of the people of the United States, to put an end 
to terrible suffering in the island of Cuba, and whereas we 
have no enmity with the people of Spain; and 

“Whereas our humanity and religion alike dictate such 
conduct of the war as shall produce and leave behind the 
least possible hatred, ill-will, or bitterness,—therefore, 

“Resolved, That we earnestly urge the President of the 
United States to use his influence to stop all seizure of the 
private property (not contraband of war) of Spaniards 
upon the sea. We believe that this course of action on our 
part will be in the interest of civilization. It is in accord 
with the treatment that international law, as observed by 
enlightened nations, already has established with regard to 
private property on the land; and, especially in the case 
of this war, it will serve effectively to demonstrate to all 
the world that the sole and sincere purpose of our gover- 
ment is to relieve suffering and oppression. We believe 
also that this policy will tend to mitigate the moral harm 
of the war to both nations.” ' 

On April 18 the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union discussed ‘‘ Advanced Classes.’’ Miss 
Lena L. Carpenter spoke on ‘‘How to get 
a Class of Young People, and How to keep 
it.’’ There is still need of Sunday-school 
for the advanced class. It should be made 
up of both sexes, and able to give them 
what they need. It may have either an ex- 
pert teacher, familiar with all religious sub- 
jects, or an enthusiastic teacher full of zeal 
for religious teaching, eager to learn, and 
possessing sympathy for the young. In 
either case the pupils would enjoy. the class ; 
but, in the first instance, they might become 
hearers of the word rather than doers, and, 
in the second, although they might learn 
less, they would probably learn to think for 
themselves. The class should have some 
work to do for the school. The minister 
should be interested, especially in the ad- 
vanced class, and be back of it. Rev. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen unfolded plans for ‘‘ Enlist- 
ing Young People in the Church Work.’’ If 
the Sunday-school itself is interested in out- 
side work, it can find many ways of interest- 
ing young people. The ‘‘Offertory Calen- 
dar’’ has not only doubled the amounts of 
the children’s collections, but it has also the 
advantage of requiring the services of at 
least two young men in counting the money. 
Then the library needs young men. A Band 
of Mercy must have young persons to officer 
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it; and in the Dorchester Sunday-school 
a successful orchestra requires the services of 
fourteen more. The Flower Mission takes 
children of all ages; and a debating club, 
consisting of boys from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, proves an interesting adjunct. 
The Young People’s Society is doing good 
work in its Citizenship Committee, its Guild 
Committee, and Lend a Hand work. Mr. 
Shippen then spoke of the value of con- 
firmation classes. 

To Rev. S. M. Crothers was assigned the 
subject, ‘Graduating Young People into the 
Church.’’ It needs merely a desire on the 
part of the young people, a church that they 
may enter, and then ‘‘Let them come.’’ The 
church itself should be a church of all souls, 
not one for young or old, but for all. Many 
whom we look upon as young take themselves 
seriously, and wish others to take them so. 
We should appeal to the serious side of life 
and character. There is no reason why the 
younger element should not be enlisted in 
church life as well as in church work. The 
fault in our churches is that they do not 
present a great enough thing for the young 
people to do. In the same way that the 
country appeals to the young man, the church 
should appeal to all. When it stands for 
humanity in its spiritual relations, and with 
all its pettiness and narrowness done away, 
then we need not ask how young people will 
be graduated into the church. Then they 
will enter because they need the church, and 
because the church needs them. With a 
pleasant message from Rev. Rush R. Ship- 
pen, the meeting closed. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—The First Unitarian 
Congregational Society has called Rev. John 
P. Forbes, now of Taunton, Mass., to the 
pastorate left vacant by Rev. Samuel. A. 
Eliot. 


Deerfield, Mass.—The town hall was well 
filled April 11 for the annual parish meeting 
and banquet of the Unitarian church, and 
seventy sat down to supper at about 6.30. 
After supper came the regular business meet- 
ing of the parish, election of officers, etc. 
The treasurer’s report showed all bills paid, 
and the deficit of $450 subscribed and paid. 
After this business meeting the pastor took 
the chair, and reports were read from the 
various church activities. Mrs. Arthur Ball 
read the memorial paper for those who had 
died during the year. Mrs. Edward Wells 
read a poem entitled ‘‘Our Church,’’ and the 
pastor read a poem written for the occasion 
by Mrs. L. W. Eels. The pastor then re- 
viewed the general work of the church during 
the year, and gave to the treasurer a present 
of $150 from Archibald M. Howe of Cam- 
bridge. The year’s work has been one of 
steady growth and devotion. Rev. George 
F. Piper addressed the gathering upon the 
envelope systematic plan of finances; and the 
evening closed with a rousing address by 
Rev. Dr. William M. Brundage of Albany, 
N.Y. 


Gouverneur, N.Y¥.—The Unitarian so- 
ciety has taken a long contemplated step in 
purchasing a church lot, for which it has paid 
the sum of $1,000; and this money has al- 
ready been raised. It is the intention of 
the society to begin at once to raise the 
money for building a chapel to cost not ‘over 
$3,000. With a little aid from the Church 
Building Loan Fund, they feel sure that they 
will be able to pay for their church by the 
time it is completed. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—The Independent Con- 
gregational Church, which has been for some 
time ministered to by a Unitarian pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Pratt, has at last come into our 
fellowship by an unanimous vote at a largely 
attended parish meeting. It adopted the 
platform of the National Conference. 
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Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club ob- 
served Ladies’ Night on Wednesday, April 
20. The meeting, which was largely at- 
tended, was held in the beautiful parish 
house, and proved to be one of the most in- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. 
reputation, 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Worth Knowing About.—Every one who is think- 
ing of buying a cedar chest this season ought to know 
that there has been an improved cedar chest brought out 
within the last sixty days, which is so far in advance of the 
old chests of last year that there can be no question of its 
desirability. It costs about the same price, but is really 
twice as gooda chest. The best place to purchase, where 
one may be sure of securing the new and improved chest, 
is at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. 


A Great War Book.—One of the most noticeable 
books of the times is ‘Our Country in War and our 
Relations with Foreign Nations,’’ by Murat Halstead, the 
great war correspondent and editor, published by the 
National Educational Union, Chicago. It is a graphic 
review of our army, navy, and coast defences, our relations 
with Spain, Cuba, and all foreign nations. It compares 
Spain and the United States, describes the Spanish army, 
navy, and coast defences, and tells of their strength and 
weakness. The author carefully analyzes our relations 
with all the nations of the earth and their probable action 
in our fight with{Spain. The history of Cuba is told in 
a vivid and interesting way. Perhaps no living man 
could write a!book like this so well as Murat Halstead, 
whose work as a war correspondent in Cuba, in the Civil 
War, in the Franco-Prussian War, whose friendship for 
such men as Bismarck, Von Moltke, Grant, Sherman, 
Lee, McKinley, and scores of other statesmen and gen- 
erals, and whose wide experience as a journalist have 
peculiarly fitted him for this work. The book is certainly 
right up to date, and contains the information the people 
now want. 


Marriages. 


At Templeton, 2oth inst., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Shep- 
herd N. Bourn and Alice Eudora Bourn, both of New 
Templeton. 

At Charlestown, N.H., 2oth inst., by Rev. T. D. How- 
ard, Edgar W. Parkhurst and Ella S. Scofield, both of 


Springfield, Vt. 
Hddresses. 


THE address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 


the chairman of the Study Class Committee and the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange Committee, is changed from Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., to 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


OUR UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 
THE OUTLOOK accommodates at this 


season of the year guests 
who wish for a brief period to find rest and relief from 


city life. Address Mrs. Lucy F. PERKINS. 
EXPERIENCED fn? @xnsas, 
German, _ English, 


FRENCH LADY sone mcic, and Teal 


ian, wishes position in a family as governess or compan- 
ion. Address “MADAME R. D.,” care the Chréstianx 
Register. 


AN EXPERIENCED NURSE 


an invalid or aged person to care for at_her 


would Ike ‘Address ‘‘M, J. D.,’’ 62 Har- 


home. Terms reasonable. 
VARD STREET, BROOKLINE. 
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teresting in the history of the club. ~ Mr. 
George H. Eames, mayor of Keene, pre- 
sided. The speakers were Rev. James De 
Normandie, who introduced the subject of 
the evening, ‘‘The Religious Outlook: Our 
Duty and Privilege,’’ Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
of Concord, N.H., and Hon. Charles F. 
Stone of Laconia. Mr. Elder closed the 
meeting with a few words. 


Lowville, N.Y.— The Unitarians here, 
encouraged by the preaching of Rev. M. 
Kellogg Schermerhorn and Rev. D. W. More- 
house, have felt strong enough to incorporate 
‘themselves into a Unitarian society. 


Passaic, N.J—On April 5 the Unitarian 
church ordained and installed a new pastor, 
Rev. Willard Reed, successor of Rev. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, now of Brighton, Mass. The 
pretty church edifice was well filled by the 
parishioners and friends of Mr. Reed, and 
was appropriately decorated. Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright gave a brilliant sermon adapted 
from his late lecture, ‘‘Puritanism, Old and 
New.’’ The ordaining prayer was by Rev. 
James Eels, the new and welcome member 
in our household of faith. Mr. Reed’s near- 
est neighboring minister, Rev. George H. 
Badger of Rutherford, gave the right hand of 
fellowship. Rev. Russell N. Bellows deliv- 
ered the charge to the minister, and Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks the charge to the people. 
Rev. D. W. Morehouse and Rev. Charles H. 
Porter also took part in the services. Mr. 
Reed enters upon his new charge under bright 
auspices. The society is in a prosperous 
condition. It has a new church most desir- 
ably located, and carrying only a small debt. 
Minister and people are to be congratulated. 


Rockville, Conn.—Rev. E. C. Headle 
closed his pastorate here with Easter Sunday. 
The people of the society speak very cor- 
dially of his labors in their behalf. When 
he started the movement on his own responsi- 
bility, three years ago, no one but himself 
believed in the possibility of its success. 
But his energy as leader has made it one of 
the most promising of the new societies, — 
not large and strong as yet, but united and 
healthy. It has had the sympathy and help 
of the Unitarians in Hartford, Springfield, 
and Worcester; and last Sunday its Sunday- 
school received a very kind letter from the 
Hartford Sunday-school, enclosing its Easter 
contribution. The place is connected with 
Hartford by an electric road, and Rev. Mr. 
Kimball of the latter city is to take charge 
of the movement till a permanent pastor is 
found. 


Watertown, Mass.—The First Parish of 
Watertown dedicated on Easter Sunday two 
magnificent memorial windows, the gifts of 
Edward C. Graves and W. H. Ingraham re- 
spectively. Each window is seven feet wide 
by twenty-one feet high. Both memorials 
were made at the Boston studios of Redding, 
Baird & Co. The Ingraham window has for 
its pictorial design a highly original sym- 
bolic composition of two figures, typifying 
the weary pilgrims who approach their celes- 
tial goal, supported by faith, as they wend 
their way through the vale of tears. The 
landscape, low in tone, is a fine effect of rich 
color, composed largely of warm browns, 
reds, and greenish-blues. The distance is 
purple. The sky is partly obscured by big 
cumulus clouds, which are beautifully lighted 
by the sun. The inscription is, ‘‘ Behold! 
I send an angel before thee to keep thee in 
the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared’? (Ex. xxiii. 20). 
The Ingraham window is to have a southern 
exposure, and will be particularly rich and 
deep-toned, the color harmony having been 
worked out by Mr. Baird with conspicuous 
success. For the Graves window, which is 
a memorial of Isabel Frances Graves, born 


Ingraham, the design adopted is a Dorcas 
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motive, illustrating the beautiful charities 
with which the deceased was identified. The 
picture shows the full-length figure of a 
benevolent lady standing at the door of a 
church, and giving alms to two little girls, 
one of whom kneels to kiss the hem of her 
benefactor’s garment. The costume of the 
principal figure is composed of a handsome 
gown of pale ivory color, with an underskirt 
of old red and a girdle of jewels; while her 
head-dress, resembling old point lace in text- 
ure, is of a greenish-blue hue, and is held in 
place by a gold circlet. The background, 
which is an atmospheric effect, of open-air 
distance in a scale of blues, browns, and 
violets, is enclosed by the architecture of the 
doorway, which, in turn, is bordered by the 
panels of the architectural frame, in a purple- 
veined marble. The inscription runs as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘Tsabel Frances Graves, born Ingraham. 


‘« ‘Make a little fence of trust around to-day ; 
Fill the space with loving works, and 
therein stay. 
Look not through the sheltering bars upon 
to-morrow : 
God will help thee bear what comes, of 
joy or sorrow.’ 
‘<«She hath done what she could.’ —Mark 
Satie, ee 


Windsor, Vt.—The little Church of All 
Souls is steadily, though slowly, gaining in 
numbers and strength, even though located in 
a centre of conservatism and Orthodoxy. 
Rev. C. E. Ordway has just received a unani- 
mous and hearty call for a second year, 
which he has accepted. On April 24 he 
preached the anniversary sermon of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows; and the 
Lodge, Encampment, and Daughters of Re- 
bekah attended in a body, in regalia and 
symbols. The eloquent and forceful sermon 
was on ‘‘The Threefold Cord: Friendship, 
Love, and Truth,’’ the motto of the order, 
and a hymn composed by Mr. Ordway for 
the occasion was sung. Owing largely to the 
efforts of the pastor, two union services have 
been held, in which the Unitarian, Congre- 
gational, and Baptist churches united, the 
three choirs furnishing music, and the three 
pastors giving five-minute addresses. This 
is an event unknown before in the history of 
the churches of Windsor. Besides his regu- 
lar parish work, Mr. Ordway has had the 
chaplainship of the State’s prison, has 
preached occasionally in out-districts, and is 
now engaged to preach Sunday afternoons 
during the month of May in the Universalist 
church at Hartland, Vt. The Sunday-school 
is especially promising. Though small and 
isolated from other liberal churches, All 
Souls is slowly winning its way. The pastor 
has exchanged during the winter with Unita- 
rian and Universalist ministers in Northfield, 
Mass., Charlestown, N.H., and Bellows 
WER Ila lsl 


Worcester, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
was held in the First Unitarian Church 
April 20, the president, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Seaver, in the chair. After the annual re- 
ports, the election of officers, and the trans- 
action of business, a paper on ‘‘The Con- 
sumers’ League’’ was presented, under the 
auspices of the Current Events Committee, 
and followed by papers upon the topics, (1) 
‘‘What constitutes Success?’’ (2) ‘*What 
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makes Life worth Living?’’ (3) ‘‘He that 
loseth his Life shall find it.’’ These sub- 
jects were all treated in an able and impres- 
sive manner, well worthy the large audience 
that listened to them appreciatively. Nine 
county towns sent representatives. The col- 
lection of the day was devoted to the work of 
the Cheerful Letter. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 


The Atrophy of Faculties 
through Disuse. 


Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

The Ideal New York. 

The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

Death and After. 

The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 

Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 


14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
19. As a Weaned Child. 


yer.) 
Stand on thy Feet. 


and Powers 


(By Rey. Robert Coll- 


23. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 

26. The Fore-elders of Hope. (By Rey. Robert 
Collyer.) 

2%. Civilization and War. 


28. 
29. 


If we are Immortal. 
Real and Spurious Patriotism. 


Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.” 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 


Wicked for us to question ? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 


11. 
15. 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 
22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
ee XII. Reward and Punishment. 

5. 


XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destro 

A y 
30. XIV. Evolution loses Nothing of Value 
to Man. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“THEREIS SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.* 


BE WISE 


AND USE 
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Apptoved Books, 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION, READING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
OTHER LIBRARIES, SINCE DEC. 6, 1897. 


On Grandfather’s Farm. By Annie How- 
ells Fréchette. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publishing Society. pp. 85. $1.75. 
A simple story for little children, with good 
lessons of kindness and obedience. 

On Plymouth Rock. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1897. pp. 173. 60 cents. A good 
account of the trials, successes, and heroism 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. For readers between 
nine and fourteen. 

The Farm’s Little People. Sequel to On 
Grandfather’s Farm. By Annie Howells 
Fréchette. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publishing Society. pp. 107. 75 cents. 
For children under ten. 

An Oregon Boyhood. By Louis 
Banks. Illustrated. ~ Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1898. pp. 173. $1.25. A true story 
of a boy’s life on the frontier. For readers 
over twelve. 

The Pink Fairy-book. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, 
Greens (&-€o, 918075 spp. 30057 $2) Old 
fairy-tales of valuable literary merit. 

Prince Uno. Uncle Frank’s visit to fairy- 


Albert 


land. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Company. TO07. | -Dpi 24 Ts 
$1.25. A cheerful little fairy-tale for chil- 


dren under nine. 

The Ready Rangers. A story of boys, 
boats, and bicycles, fire-buckets, and fun. 
By Kirk Munroe. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. pp. 334. $1.25. The story 
of some lively country boys who form a 
‘“band for helping folks.’’ For boys from 
ten to fourteen. 


Rich Enough. By Leigh Webster. Tllus- 
trated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1897. 
pp. 242. $1.25. A wholesome story of a 


family of girls and boys who voluntarily 
leave a city home for one in the country, in 
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London waifs to the colonies. Dr. Barnado 
has already sent out 9,396 emigrants from 
his homes, and 98 in 100 have succeeded. 


The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia is 
making part of its building fireproof for the 
safer storage of its valuable library. In con- 
nection with the change a much larger spaec 
will be provided for the reading-room and for 
the display of models and apparatus and for 
general museum purposes. 


Education. 


The public schools of Minneapolis will 
close May 1, only $60,000 of the $90, 000 
required to keep them open until the close of 
the normal school year having been raised. 


A citizen of Chicago has offered, through 
the Art Department of the Central Art 
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School, a prize of $2,500 for a color sketch 
which will present the most practical sugges- 
tions for decorations of a school-room. 


New York University has announced: the 
programme of its fourth summer session for 
teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in eight different depart- 
ments. The session will be held at Univer- 
sity Heights, New Vork City, July 5 to 
August 19. 


A university scholarship is to be founded 
in honor of Charlotte M. Yonge, the novel- 
ist. The Princess of Wales and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury are among the leaders 
in the movement. The particular university 
is not mentioned, and perhaps has not been 
decided upon. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
of Cambridge, Mass., will take charge of 
whatever contributions may be made in this 
country. 


$13.50. 


thicker and 


Length, 4 ft.; 


order to economize, and thus help their and 42 ft. long at $16. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Ohe Wlagniticent Bath System 


of the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


Good lessons of making sacrifices 
cheerfully. For girls over fourteen. 

The Rock of the Lion. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1898. pp. 333. $1.50. The ad- 
ventures of an American midshipman at the 
siege of Gibraltar and in England. For boys 
over twelve. 


father. 


Rome. By Mary Ford. (‘‘The Children’s 
Study.’’) New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
1897. pp. 245. 75 cents. This is to be 


used as a study-book, and, though much con- 
densed, gives a good and quite graphic out- 
line of Roman history. 

The Story of Howard and Oberlin. Ilus- 
trated. London and Edinburgh: W. and R. 
Chambers. pp. 127. 50 cents. Interesting 
short biographies of John Howard, the prison 
reformer, and Pastor Oberlin, the Swiss phil- 
anthropist. For readers over fourteen. 


(To be Continued.) 


Here and Chere. 


Six graduates of Harvard University have 
been chosen to head surveying expeditions 
into Alaska for the United States govern- 
ment this summer to open up new roads and 
trails to the gold regions. 

According to a recent report of the F rench 
statistical department, the number of legal 
divorces in France would seem to be largely 
on the increase. Since 1885, when divorce 
in France was legalized, the increase has been 
constant. rs 

In the London paper we notice an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Barnado of 250 emigrants 
about to be sent out from his homes for 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 


varieties of baths at the command of 


Made of Solid Red Cedar and double panelled through- 
out, to avoid all cracking and splitting. The wood is 


highly aromatic, being specially - selected. 


Patent automatic supports to lid. Double lock. Folding 
iron handles. 
: 27,600 cubic inches of storage space. 

Here is twice as fine a chest as we have 
ever offered before. 
of the entire household, and is good for a gen- 
eration of service. 
assures its pungent odor for years to come. 

There is a universal demand for these 

Improved Chests. Accept no other. Price, $13.50. 
width, 2 ft.; height, 2 ft. 2 in. 


Carved mouldings. Extra stout casters, 


It will hold the wardrobe 


The thickness of the Cedar 


We also have them 34 ft. long at $12.50, 


Over sixty 


the physicians in charge. Baths and 


table supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. No 


possible source of contamination, 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by nat- 
ural mineral waters, says: “It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value 


of the Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


Cool, pure, and 


sparkling, they are unsurpassed for table use.” 
An analysis of this water made at the Columbia School of Mines by 
Professors Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but 44/5 of a grain 


of organic matter to the gallon. 


Dr. A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanztarzan, 


under whose direction this analysis was made, states that “the water is of 


exceptional purity.” 


References to leading physicians given, whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, 


M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


When Mr. Marion Crawford was in Atlanta 
recently, a little girl said to him, with 
charming frankness: ‘‘I have never read 
‘Mr. Isaacs’; but, if you’ll write your name 
in my album, I’ll promise you that I’ll buy 
the book and help you out!’’—C7vitic. 


We often see odd announcements taken 
from ancient church accounts. What will 
people who live a century or two hence think 
of the following from the Bishop Burton 
Church accounts for 1897,—‘‘To killing 
worms in the bust of John Wesley, I5s.’’ ?— 
Westminster Gazette. 


, 


‘“Good-by, professor,’’ said the sweet girl 
graduate. ‘‘I shall always remember you 
kindly, for to you I am indebted for all I 
know.’’ ‘‘Say no more,’’ replied the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘Say no more. Such a trifle is not 
worthy of a thought, I assure you.’’—C/z- 
cago News. 


“‘T know,’’ said the candidate for the 
small office to the veteran, ‘‘that you wouldn’t 
sell your vote.’’ ‘‘No, suh, I wouldn’t!’’ 
‘*That you can’t be bribed?’’ ‘‘Now you 
talkin’, suh!’’ ‘‘But, suppose I should 
make you a present of $10, what would you 
think???’ The voter looked thoughtful, then 
said, ‘‘Well, Marse Jim, jedgin’ by yo’ pas’ 
record, I’d either think you’d done los’ yo’ 
min’ or else you’s in de counterfeitin’ busi- 
ness!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


On the occasion of the wedding of the late 
Duchess of Teck to her handsome but impe- 
cunious husband, her brother, the Duke of 
Cambridge, gave vent to his unfortunate 
habit of thinking aloud. When the Duke of 
Teck solemnly pledged himself with all his 
worldly goods to endow the bride, the Duke 
of Cambridge marred the solemnity of the 
occasion with: ‘‘Well! by Jove! And 
Wales gave him his shirts!’’ At least, so 
goes the story.—Boston Transcript. 


“*What is a furlough?’’ asked a Columbus 
(Ohio), teacher. ‘‘It means a mule,’’ was 
the reply of Mary. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied the 


teacher: ‘‘it doesn’t mean a mule.’’ ‘‘In- 
deed, it does!’’ said Mary. ‘‘I have a 
book at home that says so.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said 


the teacher, now thoroughly interested, ‘‘you 
may bring the book to school; and we’ll see 
about it.’? The next day Mary brought the 
book, and in some triumph opened to a 
page where there was a picture of a soldier 
standing beside a mule. Below the picture 
were the words, ‘‘Going Home on his Fur- 
lough. ’’—Se/ected. 


Hibernicisms., 


Sir Boyle Roche is best known to fame as 
the man who smelt a rat, saw him floating in 
the air, and nipped him in the bud; but a 
writer in the current Corn/z// has unearthed 
some less familiar bulls from the same emi- 
nent source. For example, discoursing on 
the relations between England and Ireland, 
Sir Boyle declared that ‘‘he is an enemy to 
both kingdoms who wishes to diminish the 
brotherly affection of the two sister coun- 
tries.’’ This is, however, no better than the 
benevolent wish of the Governor of Georgia, 
in his speech at the last Atlanta Exposition, 
that the occasion might be an entering wedge 
which would bring about a more perfect unity 
between North and South.— Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


LEWIS F, PERRY & WHITNEY CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Draperies, Wall Papers, Wall Hangings. 
Decorative Painting, Plain Painting, 
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8 BOSWORTH STREET, = - 
Telephone 962 Boston. 


BOSTON 


Artificial Human Eyes 
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323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
TO Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
June 2 and 30, July 14 and 2%, etc. 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive mat- 
ter, maps and sailings, send to the 
Company’s Offices, 


EUROPE? 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
ym (Cap a ofa} 


Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
B) 13¢ doz. we of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
/ Send your full address by return mail and 
S]SF7_—-we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
— a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, Mass. 
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YOUR VACATION. 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select party 
of cultured people, and go to the beautiful and romantic 
Land of Evangeline, 


NOVA SCOTIA? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous poem. 
Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land,—full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool, and the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any land we have ever visited. There are 
all the fascinations of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). Weshall conduct 
two parties this season, one in Julyand one in August,— 
our fifth season. If you are thinking of going to Nova 
Scotia, write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Ad- 
dress AssocraTE Epitor “EpucaTion,” 50 Bromfield 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1897.-+-++-+++ scecceee $26,9395135.00 
TL PABTLTELES..<oea suas cheees wectocee esate 24,811,707.55 
___ , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cas distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash, surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. p 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office, _ 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL 
WM. B. 


Educational. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfringyteld Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F%.,; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, au 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. - MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed, For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between x1: a.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCcHooL 
FOR Girts. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


ecretary. 
TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


66 Wrest STREET, WoRCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 


ipal’s family, 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for Coll ienti 
Schools. For information address ee, See te 


JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


/ . 


Individual 


ARPETS 


"HURCH 4tmanu: Sonn H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
“-. CARPETS anD’ UPHOLSTERY, Be 


ST. 
ST. 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES, 658 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


BOSTON. 


